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ESTIMATING THE NATION’S CROPS 


By Rospert H. MouttTon 


O THE casual traveller who, in 
fi early summer, rides from the Alle- 

gheny Mountains to the Rockies 
and passes through state after state of 
waving grainfields, it probably appears 
impossible to estimate the amount of 
each grain that will be produced; and as 
for. making such an estimate earlier in 
the year, when the growing plants are 
only fairly out of the ground, that is 
something else again. Yet this has actu- 
ally been accomplished through the meth- 
ods and system of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, whose statisticians may be said to 
have their fingers on the pulse of the 
grainfields of the entire country. 

If you should wander into a certain 
room of the Bureau of Crop Estimates at 
Washington on the day a monthly gov- 
ernment crop report is to be issued, you 
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would find gathered around a table many 
newspaper correspondents and press rep- 
resentatives. The word “wander” is used 
figuratively, because you could not gain 
access to the room without proper cre- 
dentials, and once there you would be 
unable to leave until the business at hand 
was finished; all the doors to the room 
are locked and all telephones discon- 
nected. 

On the table are a number of sheets of 
paper—copies of the crop estimate—face 
down. An official of the bureau stands 
near by with an accurately timed watch 
in his hand. When he says “Ready” the 
press representatives range themselves 
around the table, each with a hand on one 
of the sheets of paper. Next comes the 


command “Get set,” and the reporters 
assume attitudes corresponding to those 
of a sprinter who is about to start on a 
100-yard dash. Finally there comes in 
stentorian tones the anxiously awaited 
word “Go!” Immediately there is. the 
sound of feet racing over the tile floor- 
ing, followed in a few seconds by the 
rapid fire of telegraph instruments and 
by the excited shouting into telephone 
transmitters of a series of numbers. The 
crop estimate is going to the four quar- 
ters of the country. 

But why all this mystery? Simply this: 
It is a part of the government’s deter- 
mination to play absolutely fair, to see 
that no biased information is put out be- 
fore the fixed time, and to see that the 


report is released to all interested parties 
simultaneously. Of course the reporter 
with the longest .or the fastest-moving 
legs may obtain a few seconds’ advantage 
over his competitors after the signal to 
go is given, but that is all. 

No matter on what day the government 
crop reports are issued, the time is al- 
ways exactly the same—2:15 o’clock, east- 
ern time, to the second. The reason for 
this is that it is the hour of closing of 
the principal grain exchanges in the West 
—1:15 p.m, If the reports reached the 
exchanges during the midst of a session, 
they might create unwarranted fiuctua- 
tions in prices. Naturally, the reports do 
affect prices more or less, depending upon 
the nature of the information they carry, 
but coming after the close of a session, 
there is ample time in which to digest 
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Wheat in Shock Gives the Expert a Chance to Figure 


their contents before the opening of an- 
other session, the next day. 

The little race among the Washington 
correspondents across the corridor of the 
Agricultural Building at Washington is 
only the beginning of the flash which car- 
ries the report to every person in the 
United States who is sufficiently interest- 
ed to read it. There are untold thou- 
sands who read it and, if necessary, re- 
vise their judgment by it. 

The Kansas farmer gives it close at- 
tention, for it may indicate whether the 
wheat, corn or oats crops of the country 
will be large or small, and, consequently, 
whether he will be able to market his 
own crops at a high or a low price; the 
flour manufacturer is keenly interested, 
for it gives him an idea of the price he 


may expect to pay for wheat; and the 
trader on the grain exchanges is par- 
ticularly concerned, for these reports, as 
a rule, exert a marked influence in the 
making of the prices of grain for future 
delivery. 

A national crop report as issued by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a composite of thou- 
sands of individual estimates of the local 
situation, It may be stated, too, that the 
development of the work of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates has been such in the 
last few years as to win and hold the 
respect of the grain trade of the entire 
country, the members of which were at 
first somewhat skeptical and rather hard 
to convince. 

That the reports are absolutely un- 


biased, no well-informed person can 
doubt. The very nature of the methods 
of gathering information, its tabulation 
and dissemination, and the restrictions 
and safeguards with which it is hedged 
about, make anything else practically im- 
possible. 

As for the force of statisticians, no in- 
centive for bias exists among them, even 
if a prejudiced report were possible, since 
the tabulators and computers who make 
up the totals do not even know the states 
to which the reports pertain, and the final 
telegraphic reports and comments of field 
agents relating to speculative crops are 
kept locked in the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture until crop-reporting day, 
when they are turned over to the Crop 
Reporting Board. This entire board is 
immediately locked in, with guards sta- 
tioned at the doors and telephones dis- 
connected, until the minute the report is 
issued, 

In the central office of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates at Washington are 
housed about 135 employees, the majority 
of whom are statistical clerks, computers, 
and trained statisticians experienced in 
handling and interpreting agricultural 
facts. In addition there are 42 salaried 
state field agents, each of whom is re- 
quired to travel over his state systemati- 
cally during the crop season, and per- 
sonally to inspect crops, interview farm- 
ers, representatives of commercial houses, 
mills, elevators, buying and selling agen- 
cies, and state and local authorities. 

These fields agents are in the classified 
civil service, and are appointed only after 
passing a rigid civil service examination 
to test their educational and statistical 
qualifications. Before being permitted 
to take the civil service examination they 
must have had at least five years’ experi- 
ence in farming, an education equivalent 
to a four years’ course in an agricultural 
college, or at least three years’ respon- 
sible practical experience in work involv- 
ing statistical methods or statistical in- 
quiry. That they are all men of high 
character, qualified by training and ex- 
perience for their work, competent judges 
of crop production, and familiar with 
local conditions in their states, goes with- 
out saying. 

Each agent enlists the voluntary serv- 
ices of from 250 to 1,500 selected crop 
correspondents in his state, who report 
to him every month regarding crops. At 
the close of the month the agent makes 
up a detailed estimate with full explana- 
tions, showing the causes 
made it necessary to change the estimate 


which have 
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of the previous month, and forwards it to 
the Washington office. 

Two other classes of volunteer report- 
ers send reports directly to the bureau 
at Washington: 2,800 volunteer county 
correspondents, 33,000 township corre- 
spondents, 20,000 field aids who report 
to the state agents, 6,400 special price 
correspondents, and more than 12,000 
mills and elevators. The county corre- 
spondents each month return replies to 
printed schedules, the information for 
which is obtained for the county by ob- 
servation, inquiry, and upon written and 
telephonic reports. The services of the 
township reporters are of a similar char- 
acter, but cover the more restricted area. 
The work of securing and maintaining 
the list of volunteer crop reporters falls 
to the Division of Crop Reports of the 
bureau. 

Approximately 200,000 volunteer corre- 
spondents in all make up the bureau's 
list, including 50,000 individual farmers. 
This does not include special lists con- 
stantly undergoing revision, in order to 
keep it alive. Correspondents who do not 
correspond are replaced as quickly as 
possible by others who take a real inter- 
est in the work. 

In addition to the special reports sent 
in each month by the field force, the Crop 
Reporting Board has all other available 
data, such as the Weather Bureau re- 
ports, crop reports issued by state au- 
crop-estimating 


thorities, and private 


agencies. It is quite certain, therefore, 
that this board has before it more com- 
plete, detailed and accurate data upon 
which to base its report than any other 
crop-estimating agency in the world. 
The Crop Reporting Board is com- 
posed of the chief of the bureau, assistant 
chief, chief of the Division of Crop Re- 
ports, two statistical scientists, and one 
or more of the field agents called in from 
When 


the returns from the volunteer crop re- 


the different states each month. 


porters are all in, they are sorted by 
states and districts, and partial totals are 
tabulated on sheets which are identified 
by numbers only, there being nothing on 
the sheets to indicate either the state or 
the crop, so that the work of adding up 
and averaging the partial totals is purely 
mechanical. 

The tabulation sheets are cut up into 
sections, which are distributed to differ- 
ent groups of computers, and the results 
are not assembled by states and crops 
until after the bureau is put under lock 


(Continued on page 477.) 
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Estimating. Reserves on Farms Is an Important Part of the Government’s Work 
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Roller Mills, 



















” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
“it’s jes’ plain sense to be prepared 
r whatever comes, but the way some 
folks.is carryin’ on over what's to 
become of them in case the wheat 
prices go down and we all got 


-—- Uncle Ab Peachtree the 
year hawgs went up higher’n 
=: a cat's back. Ab had some- 

on Fe -wheres around a couple a 
Fen Ged haw¢s that year, an ths higher the price got the 
worse he took on about how much he'd be out in case 
the cholera got started, until finally he jes’ up an’ died 
without ailin’ of nothin’ but jes’ plain frettin’ his-self.” 


to-get indemnitied reminds 
me a considerable lot of 








“THE SIGNAL AT DANGER” 

A prominent British flour importer 
writes The Northwestern Miller as fol- 
lows: 

“T notice that Mr, Barnes, commenting 
on the wheat guaranty act at the mill- 
ers’ conference in New York, uses the 
following sentences: 

“*Would you like the responsibility of 
refusing the plea of these importing 
countries abroad representing to us their 
own population idle and with the oppor- 
tunity by employment in milling to estab- 
lish the nucleus of orderly restoration? 
Would you like the responsibility of say- 
ing that it is in our own national interest 
to force on those people manufactured 
product, when they plead for raw grain, 
providing them food and also employ- 
ment for their idle people? 

“Mr. Barnes, of course, is considering 
the broader field of all Europe, but these 
views have no direct application to any- 
thing in the United Kingdom. In the 
first place, milling, as you know, is not a 
handicraft, and the number of men em- 
ployed in milling in very small in pro- 
portion to the amount of stuff turned 
out, so it is a negligible quantity in the 
labor market. In the second place, the 
proportion of flour imported has not se- 
riously affected the production from the 
British mills, Then, as is very well with- 
in your own experience, you know how 
imported flour not only saved the situa- 
tion in Scotland, but even saved the Brit- 
ish millers themselves from the result of 
a strike among the operatives, who really 
at one time had the Scottish millers and, 
through them, the community at their 
mercy but for the stocks of imported 
So much for that question. 

“There is a great danger confronting 
exporting millers in Canada and in the 
United States as well. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made it quite clear in a speech he de- 
livered in the House of Commons some 
weeks ago that the intention of the gov- 
ernment is to bring the late Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s protective scheme into op- 
eration as soon as possible. That, as you 
will well remember, included a tariff on 
all imported wheat, with a discrimina- 
tion against flour heavy enough to secure 
that the manufacture of all flour used 
in the United Kingdom should be done 


flour. 


in this country. The signal is therefore 
at danger. 

“Some millers in Canada have the curi- 
ous idea that the discrimination is only 
to be against what is called ‘foreign’ 
flour, and that Dominion flour will come 
either free or with a tariff advantage over 
this so-called ‘foreign’ flour. If those 
men are simple enough to believe that, 
all I have to say is that they do not un- 
derstand the British miller or his settled 
policy, and in my judgment it would do 
no harm for The Northwestern Miller 
to give them due notice of what is before 
them.” 

It seems incredible that any nation, 
least of all one so enlightened as Great 
Britain, would, in times such as _ these, 
adopt a policy which could not fail very 
measurably to increase the cost of the 
people’s bread. The late Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s protective plan, by which im- 
ported flour was to be discriminated 
against in favor of the raw material, 
failed because the people of Great Brit- 
ain would not tolerate what was tanta- 
mount to a tax upon their bread for the 
benefit of the home miller. They held 
that a free market, both for wheat and 
flour, afforded the British miller all the 
opportunity he had a right to ask for, 
and at the same time gave the British 
consumer the advantage of being able to 
buy bread made from untaxed imported 
flour. 

The subsequent development of the 
British milling trade demonstrated that 
this was true; the mills of Great Britain 
have prospered without protection, and 
the bread of the people has remained 
free. At present, with the cost of liv- 
ing as high as it is, a movement further 
to increase it by shutting out imported 
flour would undoubtedly react disastrous- 
ly. upon the government responsible for it, 
and The Northwestern Miller cannot be- 
lieve that the present one would adopt 
such a short-sighted policy. 

However, as this correspondent says, 
“the signal is at danger,” and this. un- 
doubtedly concerns Canadian as well as 
American millers. There are certain 
statesmen in this country as well as 
Europe who, as soon as actual war is 
over, are moved to institute a war of 
tariffs. An instance of this is shown in 
the determination expressed by an Ameri- 


can congressman to secure a speedy re- 
peal of the Canadian reciprocity act. 

Considering the industrial condition of 
the entire world and the very pressing 
demand made by the masses for lower- 
ing the price of food, a reactionary pol- 
icy which cannot fail to increase the cost 
of bread becomes a real menace to inter- 
national peace and safety. To meddle 
with the people’s food is a very danger- 
ous proceeding in these days of social 
unrest. 

America during the war actually de- 
nied herself white bread in order that 
Britain might be supplied. If, in return 
for this, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
discriminate against American flour, and 
his proposal carries, it cannot fail to 
create resentment which will be reflected 
in retaliatory tariffs against British im- 
ports. 

This is hardly the spirit in which the 
two nations should proceed after the ex- 
perience of the war, and it is to be hoped, 
both for the welfare of the British peo- 
ple, which will be advanced by free 
breadstuffs, and for the friendly rela- 
tions of the two countries, so lately com- 
rades in arms, that the long-buried pro- 
gramme concerning wheat and flour of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s distinguished father 
will not be disinterred from its grave. It 
is not in accord with the spirit of the 
times. 


THE OLD GAME OF SEE-SAW 

A bill to repeal the so-called Canadian 
reciprocity act has been reported out of 
the Ways and Means committee of the 
United States House of Representatives 
by Representative Young, of South Da- 
kota, who drafted the document. 

It will be remembered that this act was 
passed by Congress in 1911. In reporting 
the bill Mr. Young said: 

“The speeches made in the Canadian 
parliament demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the proposed reciprocity agreement 
was, from the economic standpoint, a de- 
cidedly one-sided arrangement, for the 
benefit of Canada, but political issues 
were raised in Canada which diverted the 
attention of the people from the com- 
mercial and economic phases of the agree- 
ment, and resulted in the defeat of the 
bill in the Canadian parliament.” 

Thus Canada failed to avail herself of 
the opportunities afforded by President 
Taft’s measure, which was. carried in the 
United States, not because it met with 
the full support of his party in Congress, 
but because it secured sufficient Demo- 
cratic support to insure its passage. Mr. 
Taft was very broad-minded and far- 
seeing in thus making overtures to Can- 
ada, a policy for which he was subse- 
quently made to suffer by his protective 
party, but unfortunately Canada ignored 
the very obvious advantages of - reci- 
procity and preferred to decide the ques- 
tion on party lines, thereby making the 
American act ineffective. 

Since then public opinion has changed 
in Canada, and at the present time reci- 
procity with the United States, if made 
a direct issue, would doubtless carry. 
During these years the act has remained 
on the statute-books of the United 
States, and Canada might have availed 
herself of its advantages at any time, but 
failed to do so. Meantime, the situation 
has also changed in the United States: 


a Democratic Congress favorable to reci- | 


procity having been in power, is succeed- 
ed by a Republican Congress, traditional- 
ly favorable to protection, and Mr. 
Young thinks the time is opportune to 
move for a repeal of the reciprocity act. 
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Perhaps he is right from a partisan 
standpoint, and his repeal bill will pass. 

“He who will not when he may, when 
he will shall have but nay.” Canada 
should have availed herself of this great 
opportunity while yet she had the chance, 
which, if Mr. Young be correct, is soon 
to be taken away. 

The wood pulp provision of the reci- . 
procity act was re-enacted in the Under- 
wood tariff law, which also contains re- 
ciprocal provisions as to wheat, flour, 
potatoes and potato products. These 
were complied with by Canada last year. 
The passage of the repeal bill will not, 
therefore, affect the present status of 
these commodities. 

Mr. Young announces, however, that he 
has introduced another bill to repeal the 
sections of the Underwood tariff law 
which relate to wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, potatoes and potato products, and 
which will impose duties upon these com- 
modities. He hopes this bill will soon 
have the consideration of the Ways and 
Means committee. If Mr. Young succeeds 
in his purpose and his proposed bill is 
passed, Canada will lose the degree of 
reciprocity which has been accomplished 
by compliance with the terms of the Un- 
derwood tariff law, ‘and the old Chinese 
wall between the two countries will be 
restored to the stupid symmetry which 
existed before Mr. Taft attempted to 
make breaches in it. 

Thus the politicians of the two coun- 
tries, playing continuously at cross pur- 
poses, succeed, year after year and 
decade after decade, in keeping commer- 
cially and industrially apart two peoples 
whose destiny is obviously a common one, 
and who would be mutually advantaged 
by a closer and less restricted interchange 
of the commodities which they severally 
produce and manufacture. They do this 
for selfish and partisan reasons, having 
no thought for the good of the country 
as a whole, but only for the petty profit 
of their individual constituencies and for 
party advantage. 

Reciprocity with Canada in wheat and 
wheat products means not only wider and 
better markets for the Canadian wheat 
grower, but more and cheaper bread for 
the American consumer. Mr. Young, of 
South Dakota, opposes this, naturally, 
because he represents a farming constitu- 
ency. He no doubt esteems it his duty to 
do so. Nevertheless, if a sufficient num- 
ber of congressmen agree with him to 
assure the passage of his bill to impose 
a duty on these commodities, thereby in- 
creasing the future price of bread in the 
United States, his party will discover 
that it has made a mistake and will be 
punished accordingly by being retired 
from power. 

Neither in Britain nor in the United 
States is it safe at the present time, and 
in the present temper of the great con- 
suming masses, to attempt any legisla, 
tion which, directly or indirectly, has a 
tendency to keep up or still further ad- 
vance the price of foodstuffs, and the 
party responsible for legislation of this 
kind, here or elsewhere, will speedily find 
itself discredited. 

If Mr. Young is wise, he will let the 
reciprocity provisions of the Underwood 
tariff law alone, even as Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain would be well advised not to 
dig up the old wheat and flour pro- 
gramme of-his late lamented parent. The 
time is ill-attuned to laws designed to 
foster certain industries at the expense 
of the mass of the people, particularly in 
the matter of food. 
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A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
from the people of Belgium an expres- 
sion of appreciation which it will always 
treasure as one of its most valued pos- 
sessions. It consists of two superb bronze 
medallions, each twenty-one inches in 
diameter. One shows a group of Bel- 
gians receiving from America a gift of 
food; in the background is a suggestion 
of a relief ship, with this inscription en- 
circling the figures: “Generosite—Amer- 
ique. Belgique—Gratitude. 1914.” Upon 
the other, within a wreath of wheat and 
oak leaves, appears the following: “A 
The Northwestern Miller la Belgique 
Reconnaissante. 1914-1915.” Between 
the two large medallions are the obverse 
and reverse of the relief medal struck 
to commemorate the assistance rendered 
by America, the former being the same 
design as the medallion and the latter 
bearing the portraits of the King and 
Queen of Belgium. 

These beautiful tokens are the work 
of C. De Vreese, the Belgian sculptor, 
one of the greatest medalists in Europe, 
and are framed in massive solid mahog- 
any with elaborate bronze ornamenta- 
tions. Seven of these were sent to the 
United States; one each to the Belgian 
Relief Committees of New York, Califor- 
nia, Kansas and Iowa, one to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, one to The Northwest- 
ern Miller and one to its editor. The 
illustration which accompanies this gives 
but a faint idea of this magnificent me- 
mento, as it was difficult to do justice to 
it-by means of photography. 

Inasmuch as The Northwestern Miller 
was but the agency through which the 
millers of the United States contributed 
the shipload of flour which was sent to 
Belgium for distribution in 1915, it feels 
that this recognition is a distinction be- 
yond its merits, and accepts it more as 
a tribute of gratitude to the milling in- 
dustry than to the publication through 
which its generosity was made manifest. 
Nevertheless, The Northwestern Miller is 
proud to possess such a handsome sou- 
venir of an incident which will ever be 
remembered with satisfaction as an evi- 
dence. of the bond of sympathy which 
exists between the people of Belgium and 
those of the United States. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Working Higher and Stocks Light— 
Shippers Buying Freely—Demand 
Good from East and South 


MitwavukesE, Wis., July 28.—Millfeed 
prices for the week showed gains of $3@ 
4 ton. The demand continues excep- 
tionally good, and jobbers are advancing 
prices daily, following the strength in 
coarse grains. Mills are practically sold 
up for August, but are making offers for 
September delivery. Shippers have bought 
quite freely for 60 days’ shipment. 

Inquiry was good from all sections, 
and buyers who have been holding off ex- 
pecting lower prices are taking feed at 
present market. Stocks are very light, 
and feed for prompt shipment commands 
good premiums. Pasturage has deteri- 
orated during the week, which has been 
a factor in the heavy buying. Shippers 
were swamped with inquiry for prompt 
shipment, but were able to supply only a 
limited amount. 

There was a decided improvement in 
eastern demand. Prices have been con- 
siderably under western shippers’ ideas 
of values, and are still out of line, but 
bids have advanced $2 ton over a week 
ago. Prospects are for a heavy business, 
as stocks are materially reduced and job- 
bers will be forced to pay western prices. 

Sales of round lots of bran were re- 
ported today for August-September ship- 
ment. Transit feed commands big pre- 
miums, as very little stuff is running un- 
sold. In comparison with other feed, 
buyers are realizing that bran is not high, 
and the demand has been greater than 
for middlings. 

Northwestern mills are holding prices 
strong, with many out of the market for 
August, having sold their output for the 
next 30 days. Prices advanced daily, and 
there appeared no difficulty in placing all 
they had to offer. Jobbers do not see 
anything but higher prices, and have 
been large buyers. 

Southwestern markets advanced sharp- 
ly, especially on bran. The call was brisk 
from all sections. There was a heavy de- 
mand from the South into territory where 
freight rates were more favorable than 
those to the east. Large jobbers bought 
freely for deferred shipment, and there 
was heavy trading for the week. All 
grades were in demand. Hominy feed 
was strong, and offered in small lots, 


. owing to the light operation of mills. 


There was a good demand for oat feed 
from mixers. Near-by markets continue 
to absorb considerable feed offered for 
—, shipment. 

A brisk trade was done in Wisconsin 
territory. Dealers bought freely for de- 
ferred shipment, all grades being salable. 
Oil meal and hominy feed made new high 
records. Gluten feed scarce; many of 
the mills out of the market, and only a 
limited amount offered for August ship- 
ment. Rye feed scarce and higher, the 
price now being near that of standard 
middlings. Screenings were slow, but 


dealers are holding for higher prices. 
There was an excellent demand for re- 
ground barley feed, and heavy sales were 
made for shipment to southern territory. 
There was a heavy demand from the cen- 
tral states for feed of all descriptions, 
both in straight and mixed cars. 
H. N. Witson. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Mills Quoting New-Crop Flour, but Not 
Urging Sales—Old-Wheat Flour 
Searce—Millfeed Active 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, I11., July 29.—Considerable 
interest is being shown in the condition 
of the spring wheat crop and more or 
less fear is entertained as to the yield 
and quality. Mills have commenced to 
quote on new flour for the last half of 
August and September delivery. Quo- 
tations range $10.90@11.15, jute, from 
the Southwest. New 95 per cent patents 
are firm at $10.50@10.70, jute. Buying 
is not at all active, and millers do not 
seem to be anxious to dispose of their 
products. Millfeed of every grade is in 
excellent demand, especially middlings, 
where prompt shipment can be made. 
Spring wheat bran is quoted at $42.50@ 
43, white middlings at $56, and red dog 
at $62, in 100-lb sacks. 





C. H. CHALien. 


Sr. Lous, Mo., July 29.—Demand for 
new soft wheat flour from southern mar- 
kets good, and a fair volume of business 
being done. Demand for new hard wheat 
flour quiet, while old-wheat flours are 
searce and in limited request. There are 
urgent and broad inquiries for feedstuffs 
of all kinds, especially for spot or prompt 
shipment, and the market is very active. 

Peter Der.ien. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 29.—Trade in 
flour quiet, but mill limits firmly main- 
tained. Bran scarce and higher, with de- 
mand equal to offerings. Quotations, car 
lots, including sacks: soft winter bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, $49@50 ton; spring bran, 
$48@49. SamvueEt S. Daniets. 


Boston, Mass., July 29.—Demand for 
flour has fallen off this week, and but 
few sales are reported. Prices unchanged. 
Millfeed in fair demand, with market $1 
@2 ton higher. Corn and oats products 
firmly held but quiet. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





India Imports Wheat 

Owing to the failure of the last wheat 
crop, India has become a wheat-importing 
country instead of supplying world-mar- 
kets with 35,042,000 bus, as in 1918. In- 
dia has imported from Australia 1,456,000 
bus of wheat, and shipments are now be- 
ing made on another contract for 4,666,- 
667 bus for which the government of the 
commonwealth of Australia will furnish 
transportation. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 27 July 28 

July 26 July 19 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ....245,955 266,015 178,530 144,160 
St. Paw. ...c.s ewe PIGOe -vevace aseecs 
Duluth-Superior 6,830 10,540 ...... 22,775 
Milwaukee ..... 12,000 10,500 5,500 8,000 

Totals .......272,790 290,910 184,030 174,935 


Outside mills*..129,295 112,180 59,334 96.855 








Ag’gate sprg.402,085 403,090 243,364 271,790 








et. Doulg ...... 25,100 28,400 40,000 31,200 
St. Louist ..... 43,400 28,400 39,700 38,500 
Buffalo ........ 155,050 130,155 73,300 58,500 
Rochester ..... 9,250 10,200 700 7,700 
Chicago ....... 23,250 20,500 27,750 17.250 
Kansas City... 00 27,300 73,700 59,600 





) 
Kansas Cityt. ..252,464 132,216 300,038 148,220 
369 


2) “10,1 0 ae. Cid eae see bee 
ES 36,090 13,000 15,650 3,500 
Sa 56,795 16,732 88,750 16,800 


Nashville** --149,510 69,100 108,913 61,060 
Portland, Oreg.. ...... RG, SOO 6s vices 7,535 
eS i ae 8.880 WANG o caves 11,990 
Tacoma ....%i. --. 11,835 10,335 18,685 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points. The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 27 July 28 

July 26 July 19 1918 1917 
49 3 


Minneapolis ...... 45 28 
es OEE obessccice SB 16 «> os 
Duluth-Superior .. 16 28 7 63 
Outside milis* .... 39 36 19 39 

Average spring.. 42 43 18 33 
Milwaukee ........ 67 59 41 65 
St. Louie. ..visces. 50 56 79 62 
OS, re 56 37 51 50 
pO Bee eee 93 78 44 35 
Rochester ........ 50 55 4 38 
CRICRBO “h4........ 89 70 96 58 
Kansas City ...... 75 33 89 82 
Kansas Cityt ..... 59 31 95 51 
EE a 42 20 ee 
:. ee 75 27 33 7 
), SE ee 78 26 53 18 
Nashville** ....... 61 35 61 41 
Portland; Oregon... .. 35 ee 22 
en OT Ee 16 17 ar 41 
py eee te 00 20 18 32 

po) revere | 39 46 43 


Flour output for week ending July 26 at 
all above points shows an increase of 13 
per cent from week ending July 19. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


Updike Milling Co. Deal 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—All stock held by the Up- 
dike family in the Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was bought Saturday by 
officers and directors of the company. 
N. B. Updike, formerly treasurer, will 
give his entire time to the interests of 
the Updike Grain Co. At a meeting of 
the directors the following officers were 
elected: W. H. Yohe, president and gen- 
eral manager; W. D. Yohe, vice-presi- 
dent; J. O, Laird, secretary; J. R. Nickel- 
son, treasurer. R. E. Srerurse. 








Barberry Bushes and Wheat Rust 

Some surprise has been expressed in re- 
gard to the damage done by black rust 
to wheat in the Northwest this year fol- 
lowing the campaign of the last two 
years to destroy barberry bushes, which 
were claimed to have been the cause of 
rust in former years. 

In this connection, the following bulle- 
tin issued by the agricultural department 
of the University of Minnesota is inter- 
esting: 

“The common barberry is making war 
on the grains of Minnesota’s farms this 
summer from hidden places. The black 
stem rust of wheat has appeared, and 
the government and state agents working 
from University Farm, who have been 
carrying on a campaign for the eradica- 
tion of the common barberry plant which 
distributes’ the spores which cause the 
rust, have traced many of the infections 
of this summer to barberry plants grow- 
ing wild in the woods over the state. 

“Barberry scouts have found this year 
more than 14,000 plants. Of these 9,700 
have been found in the country and 6,100 
growing wild. Wild specimens of the 
common barberry have been found in 15 
counties. It is believed that much of the 
rust infection this year is spread from 
the common barberry plants ambushed in 
the woods.” 
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CRACKER MAKERS MEETING 


“Produce More, Work More,” Is President 
Brooks Morgan’s Panacea for the 
High Cost of Living 


Curcaco, Int., July 29.—(Special Tele- 

ram)—The nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association is in session at the 
Auditorium Hotel, and will continue to- 
morrow and Thursday. The executive 
committee and the board of directors met 
yesterday. 

President Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, 

Ga., in his address of welcome this morn- 
ing, surveyed the hard bread situation 
and recounted what the association had 
accomplished. He said he was in favor 
of indorsing a resolution for 44 hours’ 
weekly labor, and reported that in his 
part of the country the steel industry 
mills had already declared for a six-hour 
day. 
We hear a lot about high cost of liv- 
ing,” said Mr. Morgan. “If this condi- 
tion continues it means that we must have 
larger outputs, and if costs are to be de- 
creased the workingman must contribute 
more labor. 

“There is entirely too much talk about 
socialism. It is nothing new. It has been 
heard of for nineteen centuries. We can 
no more make men equal than we can 
make cream and milk equal.” The race 
riots now prevalent in Chicago were spo- 
ken of by Mr. Morgan as displaying cer- 
tain socialistic influences. 

Mr. Morgan touched upon problems 
centering in the employment of returned 
soldiers and the advance in freight rates. 
He suggested the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in favor of returning the railroads 
to private ownership. 

Major Cornelius Wickersham, an at- 
torney, followed with an interesting talk 
on his experiences in France, having late- 
ly returned from three years’ service in 
the army. 

At this afternoon’s session Joseph. T. 
Newell, of the Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., delivered an address on the flour 
situation. The reports of the president, 
treasurer and secretary, and of the uni- 
form cost accounting committee, were 
read, ‘The attendance is estimated at 
150. Ideal weather prevails. 

A. S. Purves. 








Canadian Wheat Problems 

Toronto, Ont., July 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A conference of millers, grain 
men and government officials is going on 
in Ottawa for the purpose of arriving at 
some solution of problems relating to 
handling the Canadian wheat crop. An 
announcement is expected tomorrow. It 
is believed that the government will form 
a handling company to take over the 
work lately carried on by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. The matter of fixing a 
price or price limits will be dealt with 
by the government. Meanwhile the ex- 
port trade is standing still. Some spring 
flour is selling for shipment the first half 
of August, at $10.30 bbl, in bags, Mont- 
real, and winters at $8.85, bulk, Montreal. 

A. H. Battey. 





Wheat Market Closed Again 

Wiwnnirec, Man., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—After seven days’ trading 
the Winnipeg wheat market was closed 
this morning at the request of the minis- 
ter of trade and commerce at Ottawa. 
Notice was given to the traders at the 
opening of the market, and no further 
information has been received. The clos- 
ing price yesterday was $2.451/ bu. 

M. Laston. 





Pacific Export Purchases 

San Francisco, Cat., July 29.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Grain Corporation 
has asked millers in this zone for export 
flour offers. It is expected that pur- 
chases will amount only to 60,00@ bbls for 
delivery by Aug. 5. Additional offers 
for August delivery will be requested 
shortly. There were no July purchases 
in this zone, 

R. C, Mason. 





Wheat Moving to Seaboard 
Torevo, Onto, July 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A considerable movement of 
wheat from this section to seaboard, pre- 
sumably for export, is reported, and mill- 
ers are much concerned about it. They 
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feel that the Grain Corporation should 
buy flour as well as wheat. It is feared 
by some that a situation may develop 
similar to that of last year, resulting 
from the heavy wheat movement away 
from the mills. . 

Some central states millers have 
brought in Kansas wheat for grinding, 
but many are holding off on account of 
high premiums. Very hot weather has 
prevailed for several days, and rains 
would now be beneficial. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





NO ACTION ON RATE CHANGE 


Protest from Minneapolis and Duluth Against 
Alterations That Are Considered Dis- 
criminatory Is Heard 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 26.—The 
Railroad Administration has not taken 
any action on rate changes recommended 
for the Minneapolis and Duluth territory 
by the Chicago committee. The only de- 
velopment this week was the reaffirmation 
of arguments against the proposed rate 
changes already presented to the Rail- 
road Administration by a delegation of 
Minneapolis and Duluth business and 
banking interests. 

Among those who attended this confer- 
ence were John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; C. C. Bovey, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; H. P. Gallaher, Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co; F. €. Van 
Dusen, Van Dusen Harrington Co; John 
H. MacMillan, Cargill Elevator Co; Fred 
B. Wells and A. L. Searle, Peavey Co; 
C. T. Jaffray, First and Security Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; and Governor 
Young, of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The Minneapolis-Duluth delegation com- 
prised 31 members representing the entire 
business community. 

The proposed rates, recommended by 
the Western Freight Traffic Committee, 
of which A. C. Johnson, of Chicago, is 
chairman, would eliminate transit privi- 
leges at Minneapolis and impose changes 
which are considered discriminatory by 
Minneapolis and Duluth. The recom- 
mendations were supported by J. S. 
Browne, traffic manager of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; H. T. Clarke, Omaha 
Grain Exchange; George A; Schroeder, 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce; W. F. 
Corneilson, Peoria Board of Trade; 
Charles Pippin, St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change; and R. G. Sangster, Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Testifying at the hearing, W. P. Trick- 
ett, general manager of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, called attention to the 
fact that the contention of Minneapolis 
grain interests for a nine-cent rate to 
points east over that to Chicago had been 
accepted by both the Soo Line and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, both of which 
roads have applications before the Rail- 
road Administration to publish all-rail 
through rates from Minneapolis and Du- 
luth on the basis of nine cents over the 
Chicago rate. 

He further stated that the committee 
recommendations would work altogether 
in favor of the Chicago grain market and 
the railroads feeding that market, and 
diplomatically referred to the personnel 
of the Johnson committee, pointing out 
that it gave no representation to the 
Northwest, and therefore could not be 
expected to rule in favor of the markets 
there. 

The committee recommendation, Mr. 
Trickett declared, fixing an lle propor- 
tional rate to Chicago over Minneapolis 
and at the same time increasing rates 
from points in Minnesota to Minneapolis 
from one to three cents, was giving Min- 
neapolis something with one hand and 
more than taking it away with the other. 
Adoption of this rate structure, he pre- 
dicted, would practically ruin the Min- 
neapolis market, while it would tend to 
build up proportionately the Chicago 
market and fortify the Chicago railroads 
in the control they now exercised over 
the grain movement from Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 


Millers Discuss Rates 

Members of the Southern Minnesota 
Millers’ Association met in Minneapolis 
Tuesday, July 29, to discuss the proposed 
changes in grain rates affecting this 
market. The following telegram was 
sent to Washington: 

“In absence of stenographic record of 
grain rate hearing in ngton July 18 


regarding Johnson committee recommen- 
dations, and in view of later discussion at 
a meeting held here today, our associa- 
tion desires to be sure its position is not 
misunderstood. 

“Our opinion is unanimous that rates 
on wheat moving from points beyond to 
interior mills in southern Minnesota, in- 
cluding La Crosse, Wis., and South Da- 
kota, and milled there for Chicago and 
eastern points, should be adjusted on a 
proper differential below Minneapolis 
combination, as always maintained in the 
past. We are opposed to the general ad- 
vance ie gr in rates from Minneapo- 
lis and to the elimination of through 
rates now in effect, and also to advances 
in Minnesota distance tariff rates. 

ag of our members draw part and 
some all of their wheat supplies from 
Minneapolis and, naturally, mills so sit- 
uated have the same interest as Min- 
neapolis mills in opposing advances in 
rates from Minneapolis and the elimina- 
tion of transit now in effect at Min- 
neapolis. 

“We are unanimous in opposing with- 
drawal of transit now in effect at Min- 
neapolis on wheat from producing terri- 
tory given under substantially same con- 
ditions as at interior points. Where 
transit is now granted at Minneapolis, it 
is absolutely necessary that interior mills 
have equal transit and original waybill 
rights. 

“SourTHERN MINNEsoTA MIL1s, 
“G. M. Palmer, vice-president, 
“R. G. Brown, secretary.” 





EVANSVILLE BAKERY STRIKE 


Employees of Fifteen Concerns Quit Work 
When Master Bakers Refuse Demand 
for a Closed Shop 


Inpianapouis, Inv., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Approximately 100 journey- 
men bakers and drivers at 15 bakeshops 
in Evansville have gone on a strike be- 
cause the master bakers refuse to recog- 
nize a closed shop, as demanded by a 
union of the workers a few days ago. 

The master bakers granted’ an 8-hour 
workday, or 48 hours a week, and agreed 
to pay time and one-half for overtime, 
and double time for work on holidays. 
An increase in wages was also granted, 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent, after al- 
lowing for the reduction in hours. 

After making these concessions, the 
bakers agreed not to raise the price of 
bread to consumers, but announced that 
if further demands were granted to their 
employees an increase in the bread price 
would be necessary. Another demand to 
which the bakers acceded was the elim- 
ination of all nightwork. They declared 
they could not, however, recognize the 
closed shop, and on this one point the 
men determined to strike. Before this 
action was taken four shops had granted 
all of the union’s demands, and are not 
affected by the strike. 

Six shops have closed completely, Fred 
Miller & Son, C. P. Walsh Baking Co., 
Henry Strickler, Alvin Eades, the O. K. 
bakery and Joseph A. Kremer. 

The four bakeries that have granted 
all of the union demands are using three 
shifts of workmen, and are running 24 
hours a day. 

Bakery wagon drivers who are on 
strike in sympathy with the journeymen 
bakers have decided to make demands on 
the master bakers. It is expected that 
they will ask for higher wages and recog- 
nition of their union. There are about 
30 drivers. 

L. H. Herman, secretary of the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, says the master 
bakers are going to be fair with their 
men, but that they will never recognize 
the principle of the closed shop. Carl J. 
Hoffman, secretary of the journeymen 
bakers’ union, says he does not look for 
an immediate settlement. 

Restaurants and hotels in Evansville 
had ample bread vag, ag housewives 
have gone back to home baking. In- 
quiries at several grocery stores up to 
noon showed they had bread for their 
trade. Pies, cakes, and rolls have disap- 
peared, and shops will attempt to make 
no pastries during the strike. 

The master bakers are now selling their 
bread slightly cheaper than the usual 
price, giving the customer the advanta; 
of the one-cent commission which is al- 
lowed the wagon drivers. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO JULY I1 


Total for Second Week of New Milling Year 
Is 1,396,000 Bbis, an Increase 
Over Previous Week 


The United States Grain Corporation’s 
tenth weekly bulletin covering the wheat 
and wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending July 
11 is as follows: . 

Flour produced for week ending July 
11, 1,396,000 bbls, against 1,143,000 pre- 
vious week and 1,178,000 a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, week ending July 
11, 17,493,000 bus against 4,988,000 bus 
previous week and 22,771,000 bus a year 
ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators as of July 11, 40,961,000 bus, 
against 28,732,000 a year ago, showing an 
increase between July 4 and July 11 of 
this year of 3,863,000 bus, against an in- 
crease for the similar week a year ago of 
11,001,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Flour output, Total for 
bbis year,* bbls 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


May 16 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 23 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 30 1,283 114,215 109,983 
June 6 1,407 116,138 111,390 
June 13 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 20 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 27 1,400 121,130 115.373 
July 4 681 1,143 681 





1,178 2,539 1,859 


WHEAT (BUS) 
7~Receipts— c--Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


July 11 


May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23.......- 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 65,824 28,537 
June 6 ...6665 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
June 13....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 20....... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
JuUME 27 .useeee 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
July 4.cceeaee 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
July 11........ 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





Wheat Department Enlarged 

Cnicaco, Ix1., July 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Taylor & Bournique Co., 
prominent in the grain business, with gen- 
eral offices in Milwaukee, will specialize 
in the handling of milling wheat from 
their eight offices in Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Kansas City and other points. 
Miss A. E. Reese, who has been in the 
grain business for a number of years, 
and who has been with the Taylor & 
Bournique people for some time, will have 
charge of the milling wheat division 
throughout the country. 

C. H. CHatren. 





High Record for Wheat Receipts © 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—A new high record for wheat 
receipts in one day was made in Kansas 
City yesterday. The railroads reported 
1,425 carloads brought in since Saturday. 
Last week the receipts were 3,917 cars, 
which made a new high record for one 
week. The demand from mills, elevators 
and shippers keeps prices well above the 
government basis. No. 1 dark hard Kan- 
sas sold yesterday at $2.60. The flour de- 
mand is still slow, awaiting reductions, 
with prices firm. 
R. E. Srerxre. 





Estimated Exportable Surplus 
The estimated total exportable surplus 
of old and new wheat from the principal 
arome countries of the world avail- 
able for 1919 (July, 1919-June, 1920) is 
summarized as follows by the Bureau of 
Markets: 





Bus * 

APBHOMUMA 06 cccscvcccccWobcvns 156,095,000 
BRGRTREEE ov serve ccccésedsctese 195,017,000 
Canada ........ 299,543,000 
Algeria .... 1,152,000 
United State 636,000,000 
Total wheat for export....... 1,287,807,000 


“In this connection it is of interest to 
know,” the bureau’s recent bulletin on 
the subject states, “that some of the 
foremost grain experts of the world have 
estimated the import requirements of 
Europe for the season of 1919 at a mini- 
mum of 560,000,000 bus, and a maximum 
of 640,000,000, and this appears to be in 
agreement with the estimates of the In- 
ter-Allied F Commission of from 
700,000,000 to 850,000,000 bus of bread 
cereals, including both wheat and rye. 
It is estimated that the removal of Rus- 
sia, India, and Roumania from the list 
of exporting countries reduced the world’s 
export surplus of wheat about 300,000,- 
000 bus.” 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 20,060 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 26) was 245,955 bbls, against 
178,530 in 1918, 144,160 in 1917, and 380,- 
380 in 1916. 

* * 

A marked improvement in flour de- 
mand is reported by Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills. Buyers seem to have 
been waiting for quotations on new-crop 
shipment, and now that these are ob- 
tainable, they are willing to figure on 
their present and prospective needs. A 
dollar-a barrel under old crop seems to 
be the general asking price of spring 
wheat mills for new-crop flour. Indica- 
tions are that there has been considerable 
buying on this basis. 

Those who have to have flour for ship- 
ment within 15 to 30 days are taking a 
blend of old and new wheat flour, and for 
this are paying 25@50c bbl under what 
mills ask for guaranteed old-wheat flour 
ex-store. 

At this time of year there is always a 
big crop of rumors as to some mills slash- 
ing prices in order to get in early and 
secure the cream of the trade. This year 
is no exception to the general rule. It is 
currently reported that one large spring 
wheat mill is naming prices in eastern 
markets at least 50@70c bbl under what 
their competitors say is cost of produc- 
tion, based on the present market price 
of wheat. And they add, “Price-cutting 
is not necessary, because there is enough 
business to be had at full limits.” 

Quotations on old-crop flour have pret- 
ty generally been advanced 25@50c be- 
cause of the strength in cash wheat. With 
No. 1 hard wheat selling in Minneapolis 
at around $3 bu, mills have had to ask 
more for flour and, were it not for the 
fact that mill offals are commanding 
such high prices, flour would undoubted- 
ly be very materially higher than it is. 

Mills quote standard patent flour, 
prompt shipment from mills or ex- 
warehouses in the East, on the basis of 
$12.50 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. For shipment within 15 to 
30 days, $12.25 is asked and for shipment 
30 to 60 days, $11.50@ 12. Bakers pat- 
ent, prompt shipment, is quoted at $11.65 
@11.90 in 98-lb cottons, first clear $9.25 
@9.75, and second clear $6.50, in 140-lb 
jute, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* #*# 


Apparently almost any price can. be 
asked and obtained for millfeed nowa- 
days. Buyers are paying hitherto un- 
heard-of prices in order to satisfy their 
urgent demands. The surprising part of 
it, however, is that purchases are being 
made at these levels for August, and even 
later, shipment. There are those who a 
month ago could see the possibilities for 
an advance of this character, but they did 
not look for bran to go above $40 and 
standard middlings above $50. Yet both 
of these commodities have actually sold 
at $1@2 ton above these record-breaking 
prices within the last week. 

Mills are restricted in their sales to 
60-day nae Many of them claim to 
have reac this limit already, They 
have, of course, reserved a little for their 

ry mixed-car trade, and provid- 
ing this is of normal proportions, will 
have nothing to offer for shipment within 
the specified limit. 

There is much speculation as to wheth- 
er mills reporting having reached their 
limits figure on their present basis of 
— or on their maximum capacity. 

the former, which has been around 
50 per cent for some time, the mills nat- 


urally will have considerable feed to sell 
when they get to running full capacity. 
According to past seasons, this ought ved 
be well within 30 days. On milling o 
tions during August, therefore, will 


pend largely whether there will be a de-— 


cline or advance from the present. basis. 

A feature of the present situation is 
the abnormally wide spread between bran 
and standard middlings. In former years, 
at this time, the two grades were about 
on the same basis or, at the most, $2@4 
apart. ‘Today standard middlings are 
strong at $11@12 over bran. The first 
material change the trade expects will 
be a reduction in this spread. As long 
as coarse grains remain high, no change 
in millfeed is looked for. With harvest- 
ing of new crops already well under way, 
however, it hardly seems possible for 
prices to hold. Answering this, traders 
say it is usually the unexpected that hap- 
pens. 

Nominal asking prices by mills follow: 
bran, $39@40 ton; standard middlings, 
$49@51; flour middlings, $56@57; red 
dog, $60@62,—in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Rye middlings are quoted nom- 
inally at $48 ton here, with offerings ex- 
tremely light. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation July 29: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), 
Anchor, Palfsade and Lincoln mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B and 
> mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 59,690 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 26 they made 138,300 
bbls of flour, against 28,555 in 1918. 

Sixty “outside” mills last week shipped 
700 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against none in 1918. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .... 982 610 613 2,708 1,193 
po ae ere 36 1 *34 1,061 146 
POCAIS cosvcose 4, 018 611 647 3, 769 1,339 
Duluth, b’d’d. os 19 eee 
POtals civiecoes 1,018 611 "647 3,788 1,339 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to July 26, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis ..102,915 72,762 104,160 159,698 
Duluth ....... 90,181 *17,045 24,490 98,424 
Totals ......193,096 89,807 128,650 268,022 
Duluth, b’a’d.. ..--- 0s eaee $9,279 12,821 
Totals ...... 193,096 89,807 137,929 270,843 


*Includes Canadian, 




















Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 852 36 671 7,344 1,273 
Duluth..... 167 6 *230 7,999 128 

Totals. 1,019 42 801 15,343 1,401 
Duluth, bd’a |... bind o's 284 oe 

Totals.... 1,019 42 801 15,627 1,401 


*Includes Canadian. 
WHEAT PREMIUMS ADVANCE 


Wheat premiums advanced last week, 
due to the light receipts and keen de- 
mand. Offerings of good wheat were 
snapped up by mills. No. 1 dark sold 
today at $2.95@3.05 bu, an advance of 
12@15e for the week. No. 1 northern 
sold at $2.80@2.95. A car of new spring 








wheat was received yesterday in this 
market. It — No. 3 northern, and 
sold at $2.70 

Receipts of southwestern wheat showed 
a slight increase_the last few days. The 
better grades<?¥ 
mills ghow€d 










NEW WHEAT ARRIVES 


The first car of new-crop spring wheat 
was received in Minneapolis yesterd ay 
from Waterville, Minn. The wheat gra 
ed. No. 3 northern, tested 5614 lbs to the 
bu and was sold by the Marfield Grain 
Co. to the Washburn-Crosby Co. at $2.70 
bu. 


PROSECUTE VIOLATORS OF GRAIN LAW 


~~>A“dispatch from Bismarck states 
Attorney-General William Langer, of 
North Dakota, has notified all the attor- 
neys in that state that he expects them to 
prosecute all violators of the state law 
governing grain grades, weights and 
measures. He expects to enforce both 
the civil and criminal phases of the law 
enacted by the last legislature. Any per- 
son or corporation evading the provisions 
of this act in dockage, grading, weighing 
or measuring of grain, or violating any 
of the rules promulgated under the terms 
of the act, is to be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat-cutting is now general through- 
out Minnesota and South Dakota. Many 
sections in North Dakota also report cut- 
ting well under way. The crop is very 
spotted. Some points ‘report fair yields 
of good milling quality wheat, but the 
vast majority say the crop is much below 
the average both in quantity and quality. 
Excessive rains and hot winds during the 
critical stage of growth in July proved a 
handicap that could not ‘be overcome. 
Few care to hazard a guess as to what 
the total crop will be, but all are of the 
opinion that it will be the lowest for 
several years. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
reports from a great many interior north- 
western mills, giving the condition of the 
crop in their respective neighborhoods on 
Monday, July 28. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS HIGHER 


The linseed market was active and 
strong. Receipts again were light, and 
there was a keen demand for the offer- 
ings. Prices reached new high levels yes- 
terday, when No, 1 closed at $6. 19@6.21 
bu. 

Export inquiry for oil cake continues 
keen. Most of the buying last week, 
however, was by the Dutch and Scandi- 
navian trade. British importers were a 
little out of line, and were not as active 
buyers as in the previous week. Prices 
were again advanced by mills, and yes- 
terday oil cake was quoted at $86 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Linseed meal quota- 
tions are $86.50@87.50 ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, an advance of about $5 for 
the week. One mill is quoting linseed 
meal for August-September shipment at 
$88.50. 

Shipments of oil cake and meal from 
Minneapolis for the first five days last 
week were extremely heavy, a total of 
6,700,885 lbs being shipped. Most of this 
was for the Atlantic seaboard, and it is 
expected that it will be exported to con- 
tinental ports. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Choice white and yellow grades of corn 
were in excellent demand during the 
week, and sold at a good premium. Low- 
er grades were quiet most of the week. 
Range quoted today, $1.40@2 bu. 

Oat prices were firm, and all offerings 
of choice grades were taken daily. Trans- 
it oats of good quality also were in de- 
mand,‘ but lower and medium grades 
were rather quiet. No. 3 white were 
quoted at September price to Ic under, 
or 76@77c bu; No. 4 white, 72@751,c. 

Rye was firm, compared with the fu- 
tures last week. Choice milling grades 
and transit rye were in demand. Sey- 
eral cars of new-c ce rye were received 
during the week, and showed ‘ee qual- 
ity. o. 2 was quoted at $1.66@1.67 bu. 

Barley market was active and strong. 


ti. were moderate, and there was . 
y 


buying eastern maltsters and for ex- 
port. Today, prices dropped 1@3c due 


} 
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to the larger offerin and labor trouble. 
Range quoted, $1.22@1.35 bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


H. J. Patterson, of the Omaha (Neb.) 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
in Minneapolis today. 


Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
during the week calling on mills. 


Frank L. Prina, flour  agrnen New 
York City, was in St. Paul during the 
week, visiting the St. Paul Milling Co. 


A. L. Makley, sales agent for the Big 
Diamond Mills Co. in Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Dayton, visited the mill last 
week 

rge Aylsworth, of the Aunt Jemima 

ills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in Min- 

neapolis July 25 calling on trade ac- 
quaintances, 


The Adam Paterek Bakery Co.’s plant 
in northeast Minneapolis was destroyed 
by fire, originating from an overheated 
oven, July 28. Loss not known. 


W. W. Whitehead is building a 60-bbl 
midget mill at Davenport, Iowa. The 
machinery is on the ground and being 
installed. Electric power will be used. 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, is planning to leave shortly on a 
trip to Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Pills- 
bury. 

This department has recently had two 
calls from parties desiring to either buy 
or lease a 1,200 to 1,500 bbl northwestern 
mill, also a string of 25 to 50 country 
elevators. 

The Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., of 
Minneapolis, has taken out a_ building 
permit for a warehouse to cost about $10,- 
000, including loading and unloading 
equipment. 

Charles A. Gates, formerly city sales- 
man for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
St. Paul, is now with the Hormel Milling 
Co., of Austin, Minn., calling on the bak- 
ery trade in Iowa. 

J. LeRoy Taylor, who was formerly in 
the feed business at Plattevile, Wis., 
has been engaged by the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, as a resale man in 
Iowa, to work under Roy W. Geer. 

The Northwestern Milling Co., of Little 
Falls, Minn., will move its offices to 206 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis.” M. L. Hal- 
lowell, Jr., of Minneapolis, is now vice- 
president and secretary of this company. 

J. A. Haight, manager of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., J. L. Combs, also of the Syracuse 
office, and P. C. Lehman, of the Albany, 
N. Y., office, were in Minneapolis last 
week visiting headquarters. 

The first car of new barley was re- 
ceived in a July 25. It was 
light in wei tested 40 lbs to the 
bushel and so aa’ at $1.22, A majority of 
reports would indicate that the new bar- 
ley crop will be light in weight. 

Captain W. R. Bourdon, of the Min- 
neapolis office of the Armour Grain Co., 
has returned from France. He has three 
decorations: the Italian War Cross of 
Merit, the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, and the French Croix de Guerre 
with palms. 

A group of the Iowa salesmen of the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 
visited the mill last week. Among them 
were C. E. Smith, of Ottumwa, R. B. 
Fairchild, Cedar Rapids, C. E. Mounts, 
Creston, and William R. Cheely, who 
makes his headquarters at Blair, Neb. 

At a meeting of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Labor at New Ulm, Minn., last 
week, a resolution was adopted placing 
on the “we don’t patronize list” the prod- 
ucts of certain bakeries of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and not to patronize mer- 
chants handling these breads, due to al- 
leged non-recognition of union workers. 

The St®ong-Scott Mfg. Co. reports the 
following sales: two 200-bu Morris grain 
driers, self-contained automatic type, to 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; one 
200-bu Morris grain ‘drier, self-contained 
automatic type, to the W. D. Sheldon Co., 
Stockton, Cal; one 400-bu Morris grain 
drier to the Smith-Parry Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to replage the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The Plymouth Milling 
Co., Le Mars, Iowa, has ordered changes 
made in its Morris grain drier to make 
it automatic. 
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Demand for hard wheat flour would 
have been urgent this week except that 
millers are cautioning the trade against 
loading up at prevailing prices. The 
amount of sales is large, notwithstanding 
quotations are 40@50c bbl higher than 
last week. Increasing complaints from 
the Northwest have added to the fear 
that premiums will not be materially re- 
duced, 

For the first time in many months, the 
output of southwestern mills is approach- 
ing what is normal at this time of the 
year. A gain of approximately 35,000 
bbls a week by Kansas City mills is taken 
to indicate that the trade is on the eve 
of a large buying period, which has been 
delayed by the continued uncertainty 
about the amount and quality of the crop. 

On a bulk basis, short patents are now 
quoted at $10.75@11.15; standard pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.75; straights, $10@10.50. 
Mills without export connections report 
sale for clears as slow. Those mills hav- 
ing an outlet to the south report trade 
active. First clears are quoted nominally 
at $8.75@9.90; second clears, $7@9. 

* 7 

There is an excellent demand for mill- 
feed from all sections. The call for bran, 
which has not been as insistent as that 
for shorts, has firmed up this week, and 
large and small buyers alike are after 
supplies. Offerings are not as liberal as 
for the past two weeks, a good many 
mills claiming they are booked up to their 
limit for the next 60 days. 

Bran for immediate shipment is sell- 
ing at $37@37.50 ton in 100-lb sacks. In 
the face of the rise in wheat, price quo- 
tations for August shipment are firm at 
$38@39. Brown shorts for July-August 
shipment sell at $48@50; gray shorts for 
immediate delivery range $52@55, with 
August shipments at $50@52. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WEEK .ciccecievsscees 61,500 75 
Last WEG ..o6 es cede tocecee 27,300 33 
YVOGP GBS cc ccepesasburceesn 73,700 89 
TWO years ABO ......eeeeee 59,600 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 425,070 252,464 59 
Last week ....... 421,470 182,316 31 
Year ago ........ 312,720 300,038 95 
Two years ago... 288,720 148,219 51 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,100 bbls this week, 2,650 last 
week, 675 a year ago, and 5,900 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 38 reported do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 3 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 10,088, representing 42 per cent ac- 
tivity, compared with 4,869 bbls, or 20 
per cent activity, last week. 


KANSAS CROP ABOUT 160,000,000 BUs 


Kansas wheat will total about 160,000,- 
000 bus this year, according to an esti- 
mate based on conditions July 19 made 
by the state board of agriculture. Re- 
ports are based on actual threshing re- 
turns from all sections of the state. The 


average yield estimates have dropped 
from 19.8 to 13.7 bus per acre. The re- 
port, just issued, in part says: 

“Judging by threshing returns and 
other indications up to July 19, corre- 
spondents now place their estimate of 
this year’s Kansas winter wheat crop at 
158,999,200 bus, or an average yield of 
13.7 bus per acre, as aguinst their pre- 
harvest estimate of June 21, of a pros- 


pective production of 229,217,000 bus, or © 


19.8 bus per acre. Although the decline 
is keenly disappointing, the year’s crop 
is the second largest in the state’s his- 
tory, the 1914 output of 180,000,000 bus 
only exceeding it. 

“Never before, perhaps, have the grow- 
ers been so grievously misled by pros- 
pects just preceding harvest as has been 
the case this year. The canvass of June 
21 revealed a uniformly favorable situa- 
tion, excepting only the ‘bottom’ wheat, 
according to the consensus of the board’s 
experienced correspondents numbering 
about 2,000, or an average of 20 to a 
county. These same reporters now say 
that the expectations of June were not 
realized, principally because the wheat 
failed to properly fill. 

“Various reasons for this failure are 
given, chief of which was the abrupt 
change from the wet, cool weather that 
had previously prevailed all spring and 
summer, to the extremely high tempera- 
tures 10 days or two weeks before har- 
vest. Strength seems to be lent to this 
contention, too, by the fact that wheat 
in several of the extreme southeastern 
counties, that had been mostly cut before 
the hot weather, is exceeding in yield the 
pre-harvest estimates, as in Cherokee, 
Labette, Crawford and Wilson, with av- 
erage yields per acre, as now reported, of 
22, 18, 19 and 17 bus, respectively, as 
against the June forecast of 18, 17, 18 
and 16, 

“While a larger number of reporters 
ascribe the failure to fill to hot weather 
rather than to any other cause, only a 
few less stated it as their belief the dam- 
age was done by heavy rains washing off 
the pollen, which resulted in imperfect 
fertilization. Too much rain, wet ground, 
lodging and rust were also contributing 
factors, while damage from grasshoppers 
appreciably lowered the acre yields in 
Clark, Comanche, Edwards, Finney, 
Ford, Gray, Haskell, Hodgeman, Kear- 
ney, Kiowa, Meade, Seward and Stevens 
counties, all in the southwest. _ 

“In fact, these pests created such havoc 
in some fields that the wheat was not har- 
vested, amounting in the aggregate to as 
much as 5 per cent in Ford County, 4 
per cent in Clark, 6 in Finney, 7 in Gray 
and 6 in Haskell, for example. Nearly 
every county reports some wheat as not 
worth cutting, mostly because of too 
much rain and lodging, probably amount- 
ing altogether to 4 or 5 per cent of the 
entire area sown. 

“At the time of this canvass, the har- 
vest was finished in the eastern half of 
the state, and nearing completion else- 
where, except in 14 or 15 northwestern 
counties, where 25 to 45 per cent of the 
wheat was yet to be cut. Excluding 
these counties, threshing is general 
throughout the state. Sumner County 
has threshed a larger proportion of its 
crop than any other county, or 31 per 
cent, 

“It is the opinion -of correspondents 
that less than 6 per cent of the year’s 
crop will grade as No. 1, that 27 per cent 
will grade as No. 2, 38 per cent as No, 3, 
20.5 per cent as No. 4, 5.6 per cent as No. 
5, and 3 per cent as ‘sample,’ or no-grade. 
The larger quantities of grain of the best 
quality are in the southeastern counties, 
long noted for their production of soft 
wheat. Indications are that wheat will be 
largely sold direct from the thresher.” 

Sumner County will lead in production, 
according to this estimate, with 4,223,000 


bus. Other counties with totals are: 
Ford, 3,871,000; Pawnee, 000; Reno, 
Rawlins, ; Barton, 3,- 


210,000; Stafford, 2,684,000. Cherokee 
County will average highest in yield per 
acre, with 22 bus. 


RATE ADJUSTMENT PROPOSED 

At a hearing last week in Washington, 
D. C., before the director of traffic of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
a readjustment of rates was proposed, 
which is of great interest to millers in 
the Southwest. Should the adjustment be 
made, rates from Kansas City and Mis- 
souri River points to New York will be- 
come nearer equal those from Minneapolis 
and the Northwest. C. V. Topping; sec- 
retary of the Southwestern illers’ 
League, and R. D. Sangster, traffic com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, attended the meeting and pre- 
sented the claims of this territory. 

Previous to the time when ocean-and- 
rail rates were canceled, the rate on flour 
from Minneapolis to New York was 2c 
lower than from Kansas City. When the 
all-rail basis was adopted the rate from 
the former city hecame 8.7c less than 
from here. When rates were increased 
25 per cent by order of the director gen- 
eral in January, 1918, a further differ- 
ence was made, the rate from Minneap- 
olis becoming 34,5c, that from Kansas 
City 40c. This difference of 5.5c is the 
existing arrangement. To make the rate 
from Minneapolis, as was proposed, 36c, 
will bring it to 4c of the present rate 
from Kansas City, or substantially the 
same difference as before the general ad- 
vance in January, 1918. 


THRESHING IS BEING DELAYED 


Threshing is being greatly delayed 
throughout the Southwest by reason of 
the very heavy straw and light yield. In 
many sections of Kansas, threshers are 
not able to run over 600 or 700 bus a 
day, and the outfits find threshing at this 
rate unprofitable. Prices have been gen- 
erally advanced to 12@14c bu, and in 
many cases as high as 20c is being de- 


465 
manded. In some instances threshing 
outfits have been shipped out of districts 
where the-yield is light, and in others the 
gwners have refu to thresh at a per 
hour rate, but are renting the outfits to 
farmers, the latter to supply the labor. 

On account of the very high prices 
asked, many farmers are not likely to 
thresh at once and much wheat is 
into the stack. Present indications are 


that threshing will not be completed until 
well into the winter. ; 


WHEAT GRADES BETTER 

Early. indications that a very large pro- 
portion of the southwestern wheat crop 
would be very light and low in test weight 
were set aside this week by the good 
quality of the bulk of the receipts. Not 
nearly so much of the wheat is light and 
chaffy as anticipated, and without doubt 
there will be ample heavy wheat for all 
milling uses. Unfortunately, the grain is 
not as rich in protein as is desirable, but 
even on that point the first alarm is giv- 
ing way to a feeling that it is sufficiently 
strong to produce a flour which will be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The movement of the wheat is now in 
full swing and exceedingly large, 3,917 
cars being received this week, compared 
to 2,781 a year ago. Demand is surpris- 
ingly good, and all of the heavy wheat is 
being taken quickly each day. 

An interesting feature of the situation 
is the very high premiums being paid for 
dark wheat. This is not an echo of cur- 
rent buying by mills, but of a short in- 
terest in this class of grain. Many grain 
dealers, not only here but at interior 
towns, sold dark wheat short for July 
shipment at prices around $2.30, Kansas 
City. A lack of dark wheat in. current 
receipts has forced these dealers to pay 
exorbitant premiums to fill their con- 
tracts. : 

It is believed that when this feature 
has been eliminated from the market the 
darker varieties of wheat will go to some- 
where near a normal premium. Mean- 
while, there is exceedingly active outside 
mill buying. The Northwest is particu- 





Working on the Final Report After Harvest 
—"Estimating the Nation’s Crops” 
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: prominent in the market, and is 
tee great A pager i of wheat regard- 
less of the p asked for it. Eastern 
and central states mills are also active 
buyers. 
MILL” ASSURED 

Announcement was made this week b 
the Associated Mill & Elevator Co., whic 
last month took over the promotion of 
the Liberty Mill, rumors of the construc- 
tion of which have been current for the 
past six months, that a site had been pur- 
chased and that work would begin imme- 
diately on the new plant. 

The new mill will be located in the 
“East Bottoms” district, just east of the 
old Heim brewery. The main buildin 
will be 88x240, eight stories high, and wi 
be of “daylight” construction. The ca- 

acity, according to present plans, will 
be 1,800 to 2,000 bbls, with provision 
made for increases up to 4,000. An ele- 
vator with 300,000-bu capacity will be 
built on the same lot. It is the intention 
of the company to buy or build a number 
of elevators in the larger cities of Kan- 


sas. 

H. C. Nunn, president of the company, 
was formerly chief grain inspector for 
Missouri and later superintendent of the 
Kansas-Missouri elevators. E. R. Mc- 
Donald, formerly in the milling business 
in Kansas, was until recently connected 
with the Canadian food board. Paul No- 
ble, secretary, has been in the grain busi- 
ness at Hutchinson, Kansas. Offices have 
been opened at 1010 New York Life 
Building. 

Stock in the new concern is being sold 
to operators of country elevators and 
wheat growers. 

NOTES 

George A. Aylsworth, vice-president of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., is spending several days investigat- 
ing crop conditions in the Northwest. 

S. C. Byrum, representative of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Illinois and Indiana, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way to 
Salina. 

S. C. Gilbert, until recently in over-sea 
service, has returned to civilian life and 
been engaged as Michigan representative 
by the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by 
the Middle States Milling Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. Officers of the company intend to 
build a mill in the near future, but as 
yet their plans are indefinite. 

Owing to the radical change in mois- 
ture content of wheat coming to market, 
D. F. Piazzek, zone agent for the Grain 
Corporation, has canceled his former cir- 
cular providing for large discounts on 
poor wheat in grades below No. 3. 

The Consvlidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has engaged O. M. 
Bethencourt as export sales-manager. 
Mr. Bethencourt is a native Venezuelan, 
and will hereafter handle French and 
Spanish correspondence for the Consoli- 
dated company. 

The Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co. is in- 
stalling a laboratory in quarters adjoin- 
ing its office in the New England Build- 
ing. F. Hemperly, previously in 
charge of laboratories for one or two 
prominent baking concerns, has been ap- 
pointed chemist for the Hoyland com- 
pany. 

W. G. Dougherty, of the Dougherty- 


McHenry Co., Philadelphia, was here this 
week c ing on the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. he Dougherty-McHenry Co, 


has been oe special agent for the 
Ismert-Hincke brands, covering Philadel- 
= eastern Pennsylvania, western New 
ersey, Delaware, Maryland and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Cottonseed as Feedstuff 

Feeding cottonseed cake to steers as a 
supplement to summer pasture in the 
South increases materially the rate of 
gains made by the animals, causes them 
to finish more quickly and take on a 
higher degree of finish, and increases the 
margin between the buying and selling 
rices, specialists of the United States 
artment of Agriculture say in Bulle- 

tin 777, just oe by the department. 
The bulletin is a report of experiments 


in fattening steers on summer pasture 
conducted ratively by the depart- 
ment and the Alabama Experiment Sta- 


tion in 1912 and 1913, and Mississippi 
Experiment Station in 1915 and 1916. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending July 26 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent 


of capacity, compared with 20,500, or 70 . 


per cent, last week, 27,750, or 98 per 
cent, last year, and 17,250, or 58 per cent, 
in 1917. ‘ 

The amount of business done in flour 
with Chicago dealers would hardly equal 
that of former years. Flour made of 
new wheat from the Northwest, South- 
west and soft wheat territory is being 
quoted, and the range is rather narrow. 
Samples from the Southwest do not show 
the strength and color that the trade 
would like, and quotations are lower pro- 
portionately than they were a year ago 
at this time by fully 40c bbl. 

Crop news from the spring wheat ter- 
ritory has been disappointing. Quota- 
tions on flour to be made of new wheat 
from that territory have been meager, 
and ranged $10.80@11.25, jute, for 95 
per cent grades, compared with old flour 
at $10.60@11.90. Bakers who have con- 
tracts with mills in the Southwest for 
new flour have been buying old flour from 
the Northwest to use as a blend. 

Manufacturers of crackers in Chicago 
contend that their products are not go- 
ing into the usual consumption. The 
average package sold at retail up until 
a few months ago for 5c is now marked 
9@10c, but even at this advance, cracker 
manufacturers feel that, with the high 
cost of meats, provisions, and other com- 
modities, their products should be as sal- 
able as heretofore. Under the condi- 
tions the early contracts for new soft 
wheat flour are greatly reduced. The 
new flour from Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana and other soft wheat territory com- 
ing into Chicago is dry and suitable for 
immediate use. 

FOREIGN BUYERS OF RYE FLOUR 

Many millers are receiving inquiries 
from foreign countries, especially where 
rye flour has been used, for quotations 
and samples made of the new grain. One 
of the best-posted rye millers in this ter- 
ritory stated late in the week that he was 
of the opinion that there is going to be 
ample outlet for all the surplus rye flour 
that can be produced in this country. 

The Rye Millers’ Association has been 
active of late in obtaining information as 
to future business and the possibilities of 
exporting flour, should same be necessary 
or possible. Quotations on new white 
patent range $8.20@8.35, jute, Chicago. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Grain houses are in the market for 
money, and are understood to have ar- 
ranged for the use of large amounts. 
The Grain Corporation recently notified 
the banks that it would soon require large 
loans. It has bought round lots from 
elevator firms here the past week, the 
latter accumulating the grain by the pur- 
chase of car.lots in the open market, and 
made it easy for the government of- 
ficials to pick up round lots of 250,000 
bus at a time. 

The Armour Grain Co. has arranged 
with a number of banks for a credit of 
$2,000,000. Interest rates are 514,@6 per 
cent, and commercial paper 51,@51%. 
Deposits of Chicago banks are at the 
highest level. Mercantile interests are 
not borrowing as much money as usual. 


BOXCARS IN BIG DEMAND 

There is a genéral complaint about the 
scarcity of cars, particularly in central 
Illinois, and some of the smaller eleva- 
tors in the interior are said to be filled 
with wheat and petitioning the railroads 
for relief. Over 6,000 new boxcars built 





for the government in the last year have 
been held on side tracks, as the railroads 
have declined to accept them from the 
government, owing to the price being re- 
garded as too high. It is understood that 
arrangements are being completed for 
putting these cars into service. 


OATS COMING TO CHICAGO 


A cash oat man explains the free sell- 
ing of new and old oats here, despite the 
fact that the crop is generally reported 
as poor, as due to the prices at Chicago 
being higher than at any other market, 
and oats that usually go to other points 
have been sold to come here. 

Within a week about 5,000,000 bus have 
been bought for August-September ship- 
ment by Chicago houses, and hedged in 
the pit by sales of September. The new 
oats were taken at %@14c under Sep- 
tember and the old at 14,@Ic over Sep- 
tember. Elevator people bought the oats 
to fill up their houses and get the carry- 
ing charge. The Grain Corporation, how- 
ever, has notified them that it will re- 
quire a large amount of storage room, 
and it is best for them not to fill up too 
much with other grain. 

NEW WHEAT MOVING IN VOLUME 

The movement of new wheat has been 
liberal and taken by elevator interests, 
millers and feed makers. The chicken- 
feed mixers have bought low-grades at $2 
@2.16, while millers have taken the high- 
er grades. Buffalo millers have bought 
hard winters here for the past three 
weeks, most of their purchases of No. 1 
hard being at $2.27@2.28, with No. 2 at 
$2.23@2.25. The price has been 4%@2c 
over the government basic, the latter for 
dark. Red winters brought %@lc over 
the basic, the latter for choice. Consid- 
erable wheat contains smut, and sells at 
a fair discount. 

DURUM MILLERS CONSIDER ORGANIZING 

A special meeting of durum wheat mill- 
ers was held in Chicago at Hotel La 
Salle, Friday. There were present at 
the meeting a number of macaroni manu- 
facturers. The durum wheat millers have 
no regular association. The meeting was 
called largely to talk over trade condi- 
tions and the possibilities of organizing. 
Among millers present were R. Yerxa, 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minneap- 
olis; W. C. Smith, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; C. H. Hooker, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis; H. C. 
Gooch, Lincoln, Neb; J. R. Short, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, and W. E. Coles, Jr., 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

MORE UNIFORM WHEAT-GRADING 

The Illinois state grain inspection de- 
partment and the federal inspection de- 
partment are working closer together this 
year, and giving a mort uniform grading 
of wheat. The largest elevator interests 
here are buying wheat subject to federal 
inspection at the elevators. The desire is 
to have the federal authorities examine 
the wheat before it goes into the ware- 
house, so that there can be more uniform- 
ity when it is inspected out. 

Last year there was a great difference 
in the out inspection as compared with 
the way the wheat was graded when taken 
into store. Under the new working ar- 
rangements, expectations are that there 
will be less friction and more satisfac- 
tion, as the government depends upon the 
federal grading when the grain is with- 
drawn. 

NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships are 
$9,000 bid, the record so far. 

Threshing returns on winter wheat in 
Illinois, as given by the Burlington road, 
are 20 to 25 bus. 

D. W. Hearn, Rockford, Ill., who has 
been {pen a the Bay State Milling 
Co. in northern half of this state, has 
resigned, 
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There are more inquiries from mills 
asking for good, honest salesmen for IIli- 
nois and the East than for many months. 
Millers are finding it necessary to pay 
higher salaries than heretofore. 

ace 4 Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, will attend a traf- 
fic meeting in New York City next Tues- 
day, and will then return to Ocean City, 
N. J., to complete his vacation of prob- 
ably another week. 

Harry A. Zweig, who has been in the 
cash grain department of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. for 18 years, has resigned 
to engage in business for himself, han- 
dling cash grain under the style name of 
Harry A. Zweig & Co., Traders’ Build- 
ing. 

Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, was 
in a Thursday and Friday, and 
conferred with B. A. Eckhart, who acted 
as chairman at the meeting of millers 
held here July 14 for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Millers’ Export Association, 
Ine. 

The new 1,500-bbl wheat mill being 
constructed for the American Hominy 
Co., Decatur, Ill, by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, will probably not 
be completed much before Dec. 1. Con- 
crete elevators 150 feet high to be used 
for wheat-cleaning are also under course 
of construction. 

Board of Trade directors have issued 
a ruling covering trading between bro- 
kers who have formed combinations to 
handle business of the big commission 
houses under the new brokerage act. They 
have been trading among themselves, and 
under the new rule this is regarded as a 
violation of the rules. 

The Williams Commission Co., Web- 
ster Building, Chicago, which has built up 
a large business in oils and other prod- 
ucts, has established a millfeed depart- 
ment under the management of George 
Smith, brother of the secretary and gen- 
eral manager, Blackstone Smith, and 
will handle feedingstuffs of all kinds. 


Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y., well known to 
the milling trade in general, was here 
Thursday on his way to the Southwest 
and Northwest to look over trade con- 
ditions. He recently returned from a 
motoring trip of nearly 3,000 miles, most- 
ly through the mountain territory in the 
Kast. 

Dark turkey No. 1 hard wheat sold 
here last Saturday at $2.46, and probably 
will be used for seed. Sales of No. 1 
dark northern spring were at $2.69@ 
2.70, with No. 2 dark northern at $2.63@ 
2.67. There is very little of the dark 
wheat offered. A few cars of new spring 
were offered at the close, and were taken 
by millers, 

The rye market has displayed an over- 
bought condition. The Northwest has sent 
very bullish news regarding the rye crop 
and selling orders at the same time, it 
being claimed by the trade here that 
northwestern operators are heavily long. 
A sample of rye from a 480-acre field at 
Tuttle, N. D., was shown here that had 
been totally destroyed by grasshoppers. 


There has been a readjustment of 
values of grain in Argentina, where corn 
prices have doubled within a short time. 
rey, age: wheat costs over $3 laid down 
in New York, and corn over $2. This 
removes Argentina as a bearish factor, 
compared with prices in the United 
States, and is expected to make it easier 
for this country to market its surplus of 
wheat abroad to advantage. 

The loss on the Douglas plant at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, which burned a few weeks 
ago, has been adjusted. The loss under 
general form on a value of $3,192,007.33 
was $2,194,700.74, less an explosion loss 
of $232,502.89, leaving a net fire loss of 
$1,962,192.85. Under the 90 per cent 
clause, the liability of the companies is 
$1,868,800.47. On table house No. 27 the 
loss greatly exceeds the insurance of 
$410,270, 

The reopening of the Winnipeg wheat 
market did not create any enthusiasm 
among speculators here, and it is under- 
stood that comparatively little business 
has been sent from here to that market. 
Some of the commission houses demand 
25c bu aig a while others who are tak- 
ing it for less say they are getting no 
orders and do not care for the business, 
owing to the Canadian exchange costing 3 
per cent. 
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The Taylor & Bournique Co., promi- 
nent in the grain business, with general 
offices in Milwaukee, will specialize in the 
handling of milling wheat from its eight 
offices, including Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Kansas City and other points. 
Miss A. E. Reese, who has been in the 
grain business for a number of years and 
for some time with the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., will have charge of the milling 
wheat division. throughout the country. 

Board of Trade members are trying to 
have a new clearing-house system adopt- 
ed, and the directors have ordered the 
change in the rules posted for ballot. 
There is considerable opposition, particu- 
larly from houses which have built up a 
good business with a high credit, claim- 
ing that under the new system they 
would be unable to operate, as they could 
not well margin their trades, while under 
the present system they are able to get 
along all right. 

The Pacific Coast was a large buyer of 
barley here Saturday. Exporters bought 
rye and barley on a report that the Unit- 
ed States army would be demobilized 
within a short time, which would permit 
the manufacture of beer. It was also 
said that arrangements were completed 
for extending credit to Germany, which 
brought in a lot of buying and carried 
barley up to the highest of the season, 
new September closing at $1.39 and De- 
cember at $1.42. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavuKeE, Wis., July 26.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
12,000 this week, representing 67 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 10,500, or 59 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
5,500, or 34 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the week was 4,820 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,320 last week and 2,000 last 
year. 

Flour business was more satisfactory, 
mills being able to place a fair amount. 
Business continues scattering, with inquiry 
good from all sections. Mills are not mak- 
ing quotations on new spring wheat flour. 
Shipping directions came in freely, and 
loadings increased daily. Stocks are not 
large, as directions follow orders, show- 
ing that buyers want it for immediate 
use. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $12.50@12.75, with 
straight $11.60@11.75, in cotton ¥%’s. The 
call for clears was slow, although one mill 
made fair sales. Bakers have good sup- 
plies on hand. Prices were quoted at 
$9.75@10, in cotton ¥,’s. 

Southwestern patent was offered freely 
and there was some buying by jobbers 
for deferred shipment. Bakers are hold- 
ing off, having good supplies of old on 
hand. Quotations were $11.75@12 for 
old and $10.65@10.80 for new, in cotton 
1/,’s, 

There was more inquiry for rye flour, 
and business is — up. Offerings of 
new rye have- been made quite freely, 
and millers expect to grind shortly. A 
good business is expected, as buyers have 
been out of the market for some time. 
New rye was sold in this market at a 
discount of 2c under old. There was bet- 
ter inquiry from the East and Southwest, 
while state and local business was satis- 
factory. Quotations were $8.60@10.15 
for pure white, $7.85@8.55 for straight, 
and $6@6.35 for dark, in jute. 

There was no improvement in demand 
for corn flour. Mills are making but lit- 
tle, and the high price of corn has stopped 
buying. There was a fair demand for 
package goods. Corn meal was slow, in- 
quiry from the South dropping off; some 
demand for grits. Quotations were $4.90 
@5.10 for corn flour, $4.85 for corn meal, 
and $4.85 for corn grits. 


MILLFEED 


Prices continue to advance, with of- 
ferings for prompt shipment limited to a 
few cars. ‘There were liberal offerings 
from the Southwest for deferred ship- 
ment, and shippers took considerable for 
September-October shipment. Middlings 
are scarce, and command liberal pre- 
miums over bran. Shippers are skeptical 
about buying for deferred shipment. 
There was more inquiry from the East, 
but best trade was from the central 
states and Wisconsin. All grades were 
in demand, and anything for prompt 
shipment Gouden liberal premiums 
over that for deferred shipment. 
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The Field Agent Discovers Corn Root Worms in a Cornfield 
—"Estimating the Nation’s Crops” 


Oil meal advanced sharply on limited 
offerings, and there is talk that this feed 
will sell at $100 ton here. Hominy feed 
showed another advance, and millers con- 
tinue to boost prices, following the ad- 
vance in corn. The state trade was brisk, 
and country dealers bought freely in 
mixed cars with flour. There was a poor 
demand for screenings, and shippers are 
storing them, looking for a good de- 
mand later on. 


NOTES 


The first car of new rye arrived this 
week and sold at $1.58, grading No. 2 
and testing 56 Ibs. 

W. L. Haskill, sales-manager of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., is on an 
eastern business trip. 

The Neenah & Menasha Supply Co. has 
been organized, with headquarters at 
Neenah, to engage in the flour, feed and 
grain business. The capital stock is 
$10,000. 

The W. F. Glandt Co., Kewaunee, has 
been incorporated, by W. F., Lloyd W. 
and Ertel C. Glandt, with an authorized 
capital stock of $40,000, to deal in flour, 
feed and grain. 

The Smith-Parry Co., Milwaukee, has 
let a contract for the reconstruction and 
re-equipment of its feed mill and eleva- 
tor, which was badly damaged by explo- 
sion and fire last May. 

The flour-milling business of G. Pfeif- 
fer & Son, Plymouth, is being continued 
under the management of George Pfeif- 
fer and Charles Lee, son and stepson of 
the late Gottlieb Pfeiffer, who conducted 
the mill for 17 years. 


The Froedtert Malt Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000, will establish a mill for manu- 
facturing and dealing in malt products, 
by-products, mixtures, compounds of bar- 
ley, corn, sugar, feeds, rice, wheat and 
other cereals, 

Samples of new ¥~ appearing here 
indicate a crop much inferior to that of 
a year ago. Wheat, rye, barley and oats 


all have much light-weight stuff, showing 
the ravages of heat, drouth and insects. 
Yields generally are disappointing, and 
a wide range of prices is expected. 

The harvest of spring wheat and oats 
is under full headway in Wiscoysin, while 
that of winter wheat, rye and barley is 
nearing completion. Conditions for this 
work are ideal, and at the same time are 
excellent for the rapidly growing corn 
crop, now maturing in the southern por- 
tion. Rain is generally needed, however. 
The yields of winter wheat, rye and bar- 
ley are light. New barley so far re- 
ceived is light in weight and on the thin, 
shoe-peggy order, although sound and of 
fair color. 

H. N. Wrison. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Mrnn., July 28.—Inquiry for 
flour was reported larger last week, and 
demand much better. The higher prices 
of wheat have apparently awakened buy- 
ing interest on the part of those whose 
stocks are running low. Both mills. made 
sales to their established trade, but made 
no effort to care for outsiders, and ad- 
vanced asking prices on spring wheat 
flour 25c bbl, in order to line up with 
the wheat level. 

The durum flour trade continues in a 
buying mood. As the mill is sold up for 

ractically all of August, orders general- 
y had to be turned down or put on the 
waiting list. 

There is no change in the rye flour sit- 
uation. The policy of buyers seems to be 
to refrain from taking on supplies at the 
present level, in the belief that a lower 
scale will prevail later. 

Production of Duluth-Superior mills 
was light last week, one mill working 
full time and the other only a portion of 
the week. The total output was 5,830 
bbls, or 16 per cent of capacity, against 
10,435, or 28 per cent, the previous week, 
and none a year ago. 

The millfeed market was quiet, with a 
fair demand but little selling as mills are 
sold up. A little went out in mixed cars 


467 


with flour. Any offerings are quickly 
taken. 


NOTES 


Shipments of wheat last week were 
10,700 bus by lake and 29,000 by rail. 


John H. Macmillan, Jr., of Minneap- 
olis, has applied for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

G. H. Feetham, J. B. Becher, and 
George G. Riegger, of Minneapolis, grain 
men, were on ’change here last week. 

Watson S. Moore, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, was 
here last week from New York for a 
short vacation. 


Wheat screenings are reported scarce 
and higher. Buyers are eager for any 
surplus stocks, and are closely watching 
market conditions. 


Shipments of oats, rye and barley were 
made by lake to Buffalo last week, and 
one load of 110,000 bus barley went to a 
Canadian port for export. 


W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and family, 
who have been spending their summer 
vacation at Alexandria, Minn., will re- 
turn tomorrow. 


H. J. Atwood, secretary, and C. F. 
Macdonald, who represented the Duluth 
Board of Trade at conferences on the 
grain rate situation in Washington last 
week, have returned. 


A fair movement of flour and millfeed 
is noted via railroads and lake. Opera- 
tors look for a normal movement during 
the fall, when the East fills out its early 
winter requirements. 


Small lots of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat sold last week and today at $3 bu 
in the Duluth market. Durum also 
brought substantial premiums over the 
government basis. Mills were the only 
buyers. 

Cash rye trade fell off, owing to a de- 
cline in country arrivals. Buyers are 
ready to take over all offerings, but are 
not forcing prices. New-crop September 
took a big jump today, following the lead 
of outside markets. 

Wheat receipts, Aug. 1, 1918, to date 
have been 88,715,000 bus domestic and 
1,891,000 bonded, a total of 90,606,000, 
against 17,776,000 a year a On the big 
1915-16 crop the combined domestic and 
bonded receipts for the same time were 
110,751,000 bus. 

W. L. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Farmers’ elevator at Beach, N. D., was 
here last week and gave discouraging re- 
ports of the crop situation in western 
North Dakota. He does not believe that 
farmers from Bismarck west will get 
their seed back. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the 
state grain inspection offices, it was found 
necessary to provide two additional rooms 
for them on the sixth floor of the Board 
of Trade Building. In the change the 
Fraser-Smith Co. and the Duluth-Cana- 
dian Co. moved to offices on the third 
floor of the same building. 

A large cash business was transacted 
in barley last week. A leading shipping 
house took everything in sight at ad- 
vancing — a gain of 9c being made 
during the week and another Ic today. 
A liberal country movement has started 
because of the high prices, and holders 
are taking advantage of them. Nothin 
was doing in futures, The East is said 
to be filled up temporarily. 


F. G. Cantsow. 





Lumber Camp Bakeries 

An official order issued recently by 
Julius Barnes, Wheat Director, notifies 
applicants for flour handlers’ licenses 
that for the present, if the applicant op- 
erates bakeries in connection with a re- 
tailing business at lumber camps, and the 
products of such bakeries are consumed 
in restaurants, eating-places, etc., operat- 
ed in connection with such a camp, it is 
not necessary to secure a United States 
Wheat Director’s license for such a bak- 
ery. However, the order continues, if 
such a bakery sells any of its products 
to employees, or others, to be consumed 
elsewhere than in the restaurants, eating- 
places, etc., operated by such bakery, they 
are subject to license, if the total flour 
consumed is 50 bbls or more per month. 





While India produces about 2,500,000 
tons sugar annually, she is a large im- 
porter of this article, mainly from Java. 
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While there has been some slight in- 
crease in the activity of the New York 
flour market, the volume of business was 
far from what it has been at a similar 
period in previous years. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, chief among which 
is that buyers are much more cautious 
than ever before, and such purchases as 
they are making is of old-crop flour as 
far as possible. Sales of new flours are 
being made, but only for limited quanti- 
ties, and almost entirely of spring and 
Kansas, soft winter wheat flours being 
in very light demand. 

Buyers have sufficient evidence to make 
them feel safe in assuming that the qual- 
ity of the new-crop flour will not equal 
that of last year’s crop, and this feeling 
of uncertainty will continue until it has 
been definitely demonstrated just what 
the quality of this year’s flour will be. 

Another thing which has kept buyers 
out of the market this week is the con- 
tinually advancing prices made neces- 
sary, according to millers, by the steadily 
increasing premium upon and scarcity of 
old wheat. Some mills have increased 
their prices as much as 75c bbl over what 
they were the previous week, and buyers 
have almost unanimously refused to fol- 
low them = 

Tt may be that this is only another 
instance where buyers have let the mar- 
ket get away from them, as there are 
continued reports of crop damage, some 
of which are undoubtedly true, and if 
there is really enough damage to seri- 
ously affect the milling quality of a good 
portion of the crop, the lower prices 
which prevailed in the early part of the 
month may not obtain again during the 


gr year. 
nother thing which is materially af- 
fecting the immediate situation is the 
fact that a good many buyers have flour 
coming to them which has been purchased 
at levels below those at present preva- 
lent, and this is a further inducement to 
hold off. 

The reported damage to the Pennsyl- 
vania wheat crop, as described elsewhere 
in this issue, if as extensive as is indi- 
cated, will unquestionably result in firmer 
prices on this character of flour, because 
mills from that section usually offer at 
15@30c under mills farther west. 

The Grain Corporation has indicated 
no desire to buy, and from what can be 
learned will probably not come into the 
market for another three weeks. It was 
contended by a representative of this or- 
ganization that care must be taken in the 
time set for its buying, because, as it was 
pointed out, in “eeortomaygye when this 
organization began buying, all individual 
buyers would follow and thus cause a 
tightening of the whole flour situation. 
This phase of the situation, however, is 
something which is causing the trade no 
worry. 

There have been several complaints 
from mills, particularly those in the win- 
ter wheat sections, regarding the delay in 
buying on the part of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, as it is claimed that they are rap- 
idly reaching a point where the situa- 
tion will be embarrassing, the only avoid- 
ance of it being caused by the Grain Cor- 
poration again entering the market. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $13@ 
13.50; standard patent, $12.25@12.60; 
first clear, $9.90@10.15; Kansas straights, 
$10.75@11.75; winter straight, $10@ 
10.25; rye, $8.25@9,—all jute. 


PENNSYLVANIA CROP BADLY DAMAGED 


There are strong indications that the 
wheat crop of Pennsylvania is quite bad- 


7 Cesnene by the recent heavy rains. 
e sample from Montgomery County 
showed sprouts three to four inches long, 
and it is said that all the wheat from this 
state which has not been gotten under 
cover, which is understood to be about 
half the crop, is thus affected, 

A representative of a large Philadel- 
phia flour concern heavily interested in 
milling, and statistically inclined, has fig- 
ured out that since July 1 the rainfall 
in Pennsylvania has amounted in weight 
to 1,224 tons per acre, based upon the 
recorded rainfall of 10.5 inches. It is 
quite apparent from this that there must 
be very heavy damage to wheat. 


GEORGE A, ZABRISKIE DECORATED 


George A. Zabriskie, who for the last 
two years has devoted almost his entire 
time to war work, first as national flour 
distributor under Herbert Hoover and 
later as chairman of the sugar equaliza- 
tion board, was aay last week of the 
fact that King Albert of Belgium had 
conferred upon him the decoration of 
Croix de Chevalier, Order of the Crown, 
the decoration now being on its way to 
New York. 


F. O. SEAVER TO SUCCEED R. F. BAUSMAN 


It was announced recently that R. F. 
Bausman had resigned his position as 
head of the export flour department of 
the Grain Corporation in order that he 
might accept a position with the new or- 
ganization of millers recently formed at 
we under the provisions of the Webb 
aw. 

This necessitated the selection of some 
one to fill the position with the Grain 
Corporation thus vacated, and F. O. 
Seaver, of the flour firm of Dawson & 
Seaver, has received the appointment. 

Mr. Seaver has for several months been 
assisting Mr. Bausman, consequently the 
matter of handling the large amounts of 
flour purchased by the Grain Corporation 
will not be an entire novelty to him. 
He has served as a member of the flour 
committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, and is generally looked upon as 
one whose opinion on flour is of the best, 
therefore he will take up his work with 
an excellent knowledge of the require- 
ments of the situation, and those who sell 
flour to this organization may feel that 
their interests: will be amply safeguarded. 


NOTES 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager of Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and G. T. Valentine, of 
the Milling Products Co., Omaha, Neb. 

George H. Packer, who for many years 
has been connected with the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, has recently joined the flour 
firm of Thos. G. Sinnott’s Son. Mr. 
Packer is well known in the eastern flour 
trade, and has a wide acquaintance 
among flour millers throughout the coun- 
try, and his many friends wish him suc- 
cess in his new line. 

A new milling and blending enterprise 
is about to be inaugurated by George 
W. Van Boskerck & Son. The old plant 
of the New Market Milling Co. has been 
purchased, and will be entirely rebuilt in 
connection with a blending plant. H. S. 
Pearlstone, formerly with the Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co., will manage the plant, 
fuller details of which will be published 
later. 





BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass., July 26.—Liberal sales 
of new hard winter wheat flours were re- 
ported by most millers’ agents this week. 
Soft winter wheat flours were also sold 
to a considerable amount, so that the week 
as a whole was one of the best in months. 
Sales of 9,000 bbls new Kansas hard 
wheat short patents were made during 


the week at $11@11.10 in bulk, 
lent to $11.45@11.55 in sacks. 

Another millers’ resentative sold 
10,000 bbls Kansas patent at $11.85 
in sacks, and 5,000 bbls standard patent 
at $11.25 in sacks, prices being later ad- 
vanced to $12.25 for special and $11.60 
for standard, and on Monday another 
sold 19,000 to 15,000 bbls Kansas short 
patent at $11.60 bbl, in sacks, but at the 
close today his price had been advanced 
to $12.10. 

There was also some business reported 
in soft winter wheat flours, several thou- 
sand bbls being disposed of during the 
week. Ohio soft winter patents were 
sold in good volume at $10.75 bbl, in cot- 
ton. New York straights sold at $10.10 
in bulk, equivalent to $10.55 in sacks. 

The demand for flour is somewhat be- 
hind the usual date in previous years. 
Under normal conditions the big bakers 
and distributors would have been in the 
market to cover their needs for the bal- 
ance of the year. Up to the middle of 
July this demand had not materialized, 
but since that time has improved rapid- 
ly. The flour trade as a whole has been 
slow to get back to normal. It is be- 
lieved by some that the new license sys- 
tem is acting as a deterrent to free buy- 
ing. 

Only a small amount of business has 
been reported in new spring wheat flours 
for future delivery. Some Minneapolis 
mills have been quoting new patents for 
late August or first of September ship- 
ment at prices ranging all the way from 
$11.50 to $12.15, in sacks. As a rule, these 
prices were made only for a day, the 
mills afterwards advancing 50c or more 
bbl. Such offerings attracted little at- 
tention from the buying trade. 

A full range of prices on new wheat 
flours is as follows: hard winter patents, 
$11.25@12.25; soft winter patents, $10.70 
@l11; soft winter straights, $10.40@10.75, 


‘—all in sacks. 


Corn products are firmly held, with 
prices generally advanced 20@25c per 
100 Ibs, and a good demand reported. 
Oatmeal is higher, rolled being quoted at 
$5.10 per 90-1 sack, and cut and ground 
at $5.87. 

* * 

A contract has been awarded by the 
Giusti Bakery Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
for a new bakery, two stories, 50x75, to 
cost $15,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., July 26.—Flour was 
higher and more active, though it was 
more active before it was higher. Most 
mills followed the plan of selling first 
and advancing afterwards. Some are 
now soaring, notably those grinding 
spring and hard winter wheat, but the 
trade fails to enthuse when it sees wheat 
in this market selling all the way from 
5 to 60c bu under the price of No. 2 red. 
The fact that much of the tributary 
wheat is badly out of condition cuts no 
figure with the croakers, who insist that 
it will all be doctored and milled. The 
new near-by flours are showing a decided 
improvement in quality, according to the 
chief inspector of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Springs were advanced too rapidly for 
business, and little was done, short pat- 
ents closing nominally at $12.50@12.75; 
long patents, $12@12.25; first clears, 
$9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Some mills 
were asking well over $13 for top qual- 
ity. A large northwestern mill offered 
new flour at $1@1.10 under old, which 
helped to quiet the demand for the latter. 

New hard winters were buoyant and 
lively early, but later were put out of 
reach of most buyers, with short patents 
at the close ranging nominally $11.50@ 
11.75; long patents, $11@11.25; first 
clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. A few 
mills were asking over $12 for their best 

roduct and claimed to be getting it 

ere. 

New soft winters did not participate 
in the upward rush of the other grades, 
probably because the buyers have an ob- 
ject-lesson right here in the receipts and 
prices of new southern wheat, though 
they scored an improvement both in 
value and demand, patents closing nom- 
inally at $10.50@10.75; near-by straights, 
$9.75@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 30¢ less in bulk. Ohio offered 
fine patent, midweek, at $10.25, and 
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City mills ran he. gg as a result of a 

jet domestic trade and a slow export 

emand, though they are now using some 
new wheat and accumulating some stock 
in anticipation of business. Flour un- 
changed; feed, $3@4 ton higher. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 12,076 
bbls; destined for shipment, 1,299. 

REV.. JOHNSTON AWARDED CROIX DE GUERRE 

The Rev. Mercer Green Johnston, of 
Baltimore, orator, athlete and popularly 
known as the militant minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who went 
abroad in 1917 for work with the Am- 
bulance Field Service, and later joined 
forces with the Y.M.C.A., has been 
awarded by the French government, 
through Marshal Petain, the Croix de 
Guerre for courage exhibited during op- 
erations near Verdun, and follows the 
award of the Distinguished Service 
Cross for bravery. 

It is said Dr. Johnston was a strong 
anti-pacifist in the pre-war debates, and 
that when he was accused in a great 
meeting at the Academy of Music of 
favoring war because of an interest in 
munitions manufacturing, he publicly 
retorted, “That’s a damned lie,” and prac- 
tically the whole world is still applaud- 
ing his manly action. 

NOTES 

The stock of barley here today is 751,- 
961 bus. 

Only 5 per cent of the new southern 
wheat is grading No. 2 red. 

Local grain men say the best new 
wheat this season is coming from Ohio. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 89; number now in port, 54. 

It is stated that the Shipping Board 
will allocate 125 steamers to Baltimore 
within the next 30 days. 

J. Ross Myers, local flour jobber, has 
joined his family at Eaglesmere, Pa., 
where they have a cottage. 

The American boats appear to be the 
only ones tied up here, as all the foreign 
ships seem to be running as usual. 

It is stated there are 10,000 bbls of 
100 per cent spring wheat flour on the 
export docks here awaiting shipment. - 

C. E. Sheahan, new manager of the 
Shenandoah Valley Milling Co., Riverton, 
Va., was a recent visitor to this market. 

Exports from here this week included 
27,066 bbls flour and 678,937 bus grain— 
20,000 oats, 316,548 rye and 342,389 bar- 
ley. 

Charles England & Co., grain com- 
mission, are apparently leading in the 


race for new wheat receipts from the . 


West. 

There has been another week of rain 
in these parts, and the wheat in shock 
has begun to sprout and turn a beautiful 
green. 

C. C. Gorsuch, a retired miller of 
Westminster, Md., is on a pleasure trip 
to Niagara Falls and Canada, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 26; 331,175 bus; last 
vear, 452,847. Range of prices this week, 
$1.75@2.36; year ago, $1.90@2.37. 

By special arrangement, the Chamber 
of Commerce is now receiving Minneap- 
olis quotations on oats, rye and barley 
every 15 minutes over the “ticker.” 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to July 26, 1919, 584,212 bus; 
same period last year, 467,574. Range 
of -prices this week, $2.05@2.15; last 
year, $1.65@1.95. 

Cars permitted for wheat at the close 
but not yet arrived were 3,704, which at 
1,200 bus to the car means that practical- 
ly 4,500,000 bus wheat have engaged pas- 
sage for Baltimore. 

The Baltimore railroads have ordered 
out of their elevators all the grain that 
has been stored there over 30 days, in- 
volving several hundred thousand bushels 
of oats, rye and barley. 

The E. J. Wiley Co., Inc., with $25,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in a general 
merchandise, manufacturing and broker- 
age business, has been incorporated by 
Edward J. Wiley, Robert S. Mooney and 
Albert C. Putts. 

It is said the government will ask the 
local trade to buy its flour from near-by 
mills so as to save as many cars and long 
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hauls as possible, but the local trade will 
doubtless continue to buy as heretofore, 
as sloppy soft winters cannot be substi- 
tuted tor strong and dry hard winters 
and springs. 

Among visitors were Vinton Perin, of 
Perin Bros., millers, Cincinnati; W. L. 
Richeson, of the W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., 
freight brokers and forwarders, New Or- 
leans; J. Brewer, flour broker, New York 
City; G. A. Bennett, president Bennett 
Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio; Andrew B. 
Jackson, grain importer, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

It has come to light that southwestern 
mills have recently sold in this market 
something like 50,000 bbls new hard win- 
ter flour at prices ranging $10.85@11.40, 
jute and cotton, but principally at $11.25, 
jute. The purchaser of the largest lot— 
25,000 bbls at $11.25, jute—is a mystery, 
though good guessers would point to a 
big cake baker who is partial to buying 
in hunks or chunks. 

Baltimore is planning for a great tide- 
water terminal, to include 26 warehouses 
and eight covered piers, each 1,200x300, 
at an initial cost of $5,000,000. It has 
also presented its claim to the Shipping 
Board and asked for an assignment of 
ships to cover regular sailings from this 
port to London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhag- 
en, Gottenberg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Havre and Dunkirk, and later will seek 
boats to meet the South American situa- 
tion. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpnia, Pa., July 26.—The local 
flour market developed a stronger tone 
this week, but there was no marked activ- 
ity in trade. Stocks in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers, though moderate, were 
generally ample. Owing to the strength 
of the market for cash wheat, many of 
the mills advanced prices and showed an 
unwillingness to sell except at full fig- 
ures. This was noticeably the case with 
new Kansas flour. 

Offerings of old springs were light, 
and prices firm, owing to the strength of 
cash wheat in the Northwest. Flour of 
established reputation sold fairly, but 
doubtful brands were dull. 

Offerings of rye flour were light and 
prices firmly maintained, but trade was 
quiet. Corn goods dull and without im- 
portant change. 

NOTES 

The Nyhart flour and feed mill, Peck- 
ville, burned, with a loss of $30,000. 

The International Bakery Co., of New 
York, has been chartered in Delaware. 
Capital, $11,000,000, 

The Millers’ Export Association of 
New York, capital $1,030,000, has ob- 
tained a Delaware charter. 

Owen J. Breen, recently returned from 
service in France, is now connected with 
Samuel Bell & Sons, flour merchants. 

F. M. Turnbull, of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., grain receivers, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange, 

William B. Seattergood, of the firm of 
S. F, Seattergood & Co., grain and feed 
merchants, has purchased a handsome 
cottage at Atlantic City. 

John K. Scattergood has just returned 
from a month of rest and recreation at 
Atlantic City, but will continue to reside 
at the shore during the summer. 


Charles Wenz, recently returned from 
overseas, has become connected with 
Hales, Edwards & Co., of Chicago, where 
he will have charge of the feed depart- 
merit. 


Among new Pennsylvania incorpora- 
tions are the Mechanicsburg Milling Co., 
capital $60,000, and the Every-Hour 
Home Baking System, Philadelphia, capi- 
tal $10,000. 

The announcement has been made of 
the establishment of a regular line steam- 
ship service by the Societa Nazionale di 
Navigazione between Philadelphia and 
Genoa. The first steamship to sail on 
the new service will be about Aug. 15, 
and the company expects to have three 
Sailings a month. 


Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 


change this week have been C. B. Riley, © 


secretary Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Herman F. Wright, 
of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis; J. B. De Haven, secretary and 
treasurer American Milling Co., "Poatle, 


Ill; Nelson Y: of the Coombs Milling 
Co., Coldwater, Mich., and Andrew Jack- 
son, grain importer, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 

Heavy rains for 10 days have done a 
great deal of damage in this locality. In 
many sections wheat and rye in the fields 
have sprouted badly, and much of the 
corn has beén blown to the ground. The 
century-old dam of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. along Cobb’s Creek could not 
stand the flood, and its breastwork of 
concrete and stone gave way. Thousands 
of gallons of water were set free, and in 
an instant the usually placid creek be- 
came a roaring torrent. The flood caused 
damage at all plants along the creek. 
The Shane Bros, & Wilson Co. flour mill 
had to close temporarily on account of 
the break. Samuet S, Dantets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 26.—City mills 
ground a total of 9,250 bbls flour this 
week, or 50 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,200 last week, or 55 per 
cent of capacity. Of this total, 8,200 
bbls were spring, 800 winter and 250 rye. 

There is fair inquiry for old hard 
wheat flour, with prices slanting up. 
While none of the mills appear to have 
sold any patents, Boston delivery, at 
above $13 bbl, it was reported that prices 
would be advanced within the next few 
days to $13.50. This stiffening is based 
on the premium now commanded by old 
hard wheat, the delay in getting new 
wheat distributed in the East, and the 
preference of the trade for old-wheat 
products. | 

One of the largest mills here reports 
the best inquiry of recent weeks, espe- 
cially for the higher grades. Clears also 
have participated in the strength, and 
prices have stiffened about 25c bbl. Ap- 

arently the action of the government in 
aotae clears is reflected by the market 
in general. The output of low-grade 
flour is not a very big item here. 

Appended are the principal quotations 
for hard wheat flours: patents, $13 bbl, 
cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; same, local, 
$12.75@13; clear, $10@11, cotton 1s, 
car lots, Boston; same, local, $11; low- 
grade, $6.75@7, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Buying is narrow. No one is inclined to 
load up, whether jobber, baker or the 
retail trade. 

Now that considerable winter wheat has 
been threshed, mgs | mills that depend 
for most part on local supplies are start- 
ing up. New soft wheat flour is already 
in the market, although most mills are 
mixing it with old wheat held over for 
the purpose. 

The quality of the new wheat is dis- 
appointing. Some estimate that 25 per 
cent of it screens out, due to midge and 
weevil largely. Then, too, hot weather 
when the kernel was in dough is respon- 
sible for much shrunken wheat. All in 
all, the bumper crop predicted in June 
will be materially cut, and there will be 
a good deal more wheat turning 20 bus 
an acre than 30. 

Winter straights, new crop, are quoted 
at $10.50. bbl, cotton 1,’s, Boston; local, 
$11.50. There is no hurry to contract new 
business. Millers prefer to wait until 
they have seen more of the new crop and 
tested it out. 

Demand for rye flour is considerably 
better. One mill here sold 600 bbls to a 
baking concern this week, and inquiry is 
improved. There is little change in quo- 
tations, The best white. brands are quot- 
ed at $9.10@9.25 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston, 
30 to 60 day delivery. Western brands, 
sold largely on jobbing basis, are steady. 

Feed is in strong demand, with prices 
very firm. Some of the mills are prac- 
tically sold out. Spring bran is quoted at 
$44@46 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $45@47; winter bran, $47@48, 
sacked, mill door. Middlings, spring, 
$54@57 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $57; winter middlings, $60 ton, 
sacked, local. Rye féed is firmly held at 
$50 ton, sacked, local trade. Corn meal 
is moving in light volume, but more firm- 
ly held, with table quality quoted at $5 
per 100 Ibs; feed meal, $4.45, jobbing 
basis. 

NOTES 

The Wayne County farm bureau is di- 
recting a corn-raising contest, with money 
prizes offered. 

The entire plant of Deininger Bros., 
in North Street, a branch of the General 
Baking Co., of New York, was damaged 
by water thrown into the building to 
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‘year, 58,500, or 35 





put out a fire. About 1,500 bbls flour \ days to change from steam to 


5 on the fourth floor were badly 
aged, 
ance, not been estimated. 

E. P. Felt, state entomologist, has 
sent out warnings to watch closely for the 
European corn borer, which has made its 
appearance in some sections of the state, 
particularly about Schenectady. The only 
effective method of control is by burn- 
ing all infested stalks and weeds. Under 
favorable conditions it causes from 50 to 
75 per cent loss to the crop. The state 
has already spent $75,000 in fighting the 
borer in the affected areas. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., July 26.—The market 
is very strong for old wheat flour, with 
the mills not taking on any more business 
than they can help. ‘They could all 
sell out quickly at previous prices, but 
are asking, in some instances, 35c above 

uotations, and claim they are getting it 
or their best patents. Old wheat is 
scarce here, and high prices are asked for 
desirable new. It is now a matter of 
booking the kind of flour a certain trade 
wants, even at the advanced prices. Clears 
are cleaned up as soon as offered. 

Kansas mills have advanced their prices 
50c bbl since last week, and some are 
asking still higher prices, but there seems 
to be no immediate prospect of getting 
it, although the demand has steadily im- 
proved since the advance started. The 
mills are turning down bids daily, and 
claim wheat is scarce at even the high 
prices asked. At the same time buyers 
are being advised not to get excited, and 
take only sufficient to keep their trade 
supplied. Short patent was quoted to- 
day at $11.90@12, Buffalo rate ints ; 
some were higher, with a few slightly 
lower. Standard patent 30c less, or about 
the same as last week. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
are doing a little in all grades at a de- 
cline of 20c from last week’s prices. The 
improvement in the demand, however, is 
slight. Short winter -patent in 98’s, $12; 
standard patent, $11.40; pastry, $10,70,— 
track, Buffalo. 

There is a light inquiry for rye flour, 
and prices are very strong. Nothing do- 
ing in graham flour. 

Millfeeds continue to advance and are 
scarcer than last week, with a better de- 
mand. It is impossible to get bran in 
straight carloads at the advance, and the 
demand is principally for that feed. 
Standard middlings and flour middlings 
are obtainable, but the quantity offered is 
small and for prompt shipment only. No 
red dog is offered, the mills being sold 
ahead for some time. The bulk of the 
business is being done in mixed cars with 
flour, and the mills seem to be getting 
just what they feel like asking. 

The advance and continued strength in 
feeds has been a surprise to both jobber 
and miller. They all admit prices are 
abnormally high, and can give no reason 
except the advance in coarse grains and 
the high prices being paid for dairy 
products, which is making the feeders 
somewhat liberal in their ideas of com- 
parative values. There is nothing of 
consequence in the hands of country 
dealers, with a big demand for spot stuff, 
and it now depen upon flour production 
to supply it. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is being taken 
freely at the high ary uoted, and the 
mills are reported light of stocks. Hom- 
iny feed scarce and firm. Gluten feed 
offerings are limited to small quantities. 
Cottonseed meal higher and in light sup- 
ply. No offerings of oil meal, but it is 
quoted at $90. Brewers’ grains are of- 
fered at $58, New York City. Rolled 
oats firm and demand increasing. Oat 
hulls dull, reground, sacked, being quoted 
at $27, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

Some of the mills ran heavier this 
week with the intention of doing some 
necessary repairs next week, being short 
of wheat. he output was 155,050 bbls, 
representing 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 130,155, or 78 per cent, 
last week, 73,300, or 44 r cent, last 
per cent, in 1917, and 
116,500, or 70 per cent, in 1916. 

NOTES 

A. T. Safford, flour broker, Boston, 

was in Buffalo today. 


The Washburn-Crosby A mill will shut 
the first of August for about 10 





The loss, covered by insur- *‘ 


power. 


88,000 bus barley. 
Last year there were no shipments dur- 
ing July. 

All of the mills here have finished 
grinding pag w with the ex- 
ception of one, and this be through 
next Thursday. 

Stocks of old wheat in the elevators 


- here are about 475,000 bus, compared - 


with 230,000 a year ago, Only 30,000 
bus of corn here; last year, 823,000. af 

oom | mills in this vicinity are pay- 
ing the farmers $2.18@2.22 for white or 
red wheat delivered at the mill. Quality 
is generally good, but light, about 58 lbs. 

Albert Schnider, of Philadelphia, has 
purchased the Thomas Hinch mill at 
Wallaceville, Pa., and intends to have an 
up-to-date plant. This mill has been fa- 
mous for buckwheat flour. 

Receipts by lake for the week were 
149,150 bbls flour and 2,100,000 bus grain, 
of which 1,132,000 bus were oats. A year 
ago the receipts of flour were 255,000 
bbls, and of grain 324,000 bus. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. mill and 
office force will have an annual outing 
next Monday at Erie Beach. It is 
family affair, and the company has a 
ranged an entertaining programme. 

L. L. Warner, of Nobe, N. Y., was 
elected president of the Mutual Millers’ 
and Feed Dealers’ Association at James- 
town last week. James H. Gray was 
chosen vice-president, and Roy B. Mulkie 
secretary and treasurer. 

Either $10,000,000 must be spent for 
the establishment of grain terminals on 
the Barge Canal or the expenditure of 
$156,000,000 which has already been 
made is practically worthless, according 
to the superintendent of the state de- 
partment of public works. Elevators 
could be bought in Buffalo, but must be 
built in New York. E. Banoasser. 





Sufficient Labor in Southwest 

Wasuinoton, D, C., July 26.—The De- 
partment of Labor has announced that 
A. L. Barkman, director of the Federal 
Employment Service Bureau at Kansas 
City, Kansas, who has had charge of 
western harvest labor recruiting, reports 
there is now a sufficient supply for the 
wheat harvest in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. Barkman asked that the federal 
directors of the Employment Service for 
the states east of the Mississippi imme- 
diately be notified to stop shipments of 
men to the western wheatfields, as they 
would only find themselves jobless upon 
arrival. There are enough men, he said, 
in Kansas and Nebraska, and as the Da- 
kota wheat harvest is at least 10 days 
distant, harvest hands from Kansas and 
Nebraska will be available for cutting in 
the Dakotas. 

Mr. Barkman is in charge of the spe- 
cial harvest labor mobilizing and distrib- 
uting organization which the Employment 
Service has established in the West. He 
has recruited an army of workers which 
is being moved from Texas to the Cana- 
dian border, supplemented by community 
labor. In this work the Federal Em- 
ployment Service has the co-operation of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
state authorities. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Proving Market Values 

It is observable in the law reports 
that suits to recover damages for breach 
of contracts for sale or purchase of com- 
modities having market value often’ fail 
for want of proof of an element essen- 
tial to an assessment of eye although 
there may be a meritorious claim. 

For example, in the recent case of 
Hallam vs. Duckworth, passed upon by 
the Texas court of civil appeals, a suit 
to recover damages for defendant’s 
breach of a contract to sell wheat f.o.b. 
cars at Jean, Texas, for Ne ry to 
Fort Worth, the court ruled t plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover the excess of 
the market value of the wheat at Jean, 
at the contract time for delivery, above 
the agreed price. But, as plaintiff failed 
to prove what the market value of the 
grain was at that time and place, it was 
decided that he was not entitled to an 
assessment of damages, oes he 
proved the market value at Fort Worth 


and other Texas ts. 
pols A. L, H, Srazer. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, was 8,880, or 16 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 9,150, or 17 
per cent, last week, none a year ago, 11,- 
992, or 41 per cent, two years ago, 16,045, 
or 39 per cent, three years ago, and 
12,363, or 30 per cent, four years ago. 

There was no output from the Tacoma 
mills, which have a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 57,000 bbls. The output 
was 11,835, or 20 per cent, last week, 
10,334, or 18 per cent, a year ago, 18,683, 
or 32 per cent, two years ago, 16,477, or 
29 per cent, three years ago, and 9,491, 
or 19 per cent, four years ago. 

Soft wheat flour has been advanced 
20c bbl at some points on the north Pa- 
cific Coast on account of the constantly 
increasing bag quotations, but Seattle 
mills have not so far followed’ the ad- 
vance, and still quote on the basis of 
$11.30 bbl for blue-stem family patent, 
in 49’s at mill. Buyers are apathetic and 
business is largely confined to mixed-car 
trade, influenced by the demand for other 
products than flour. 

Very little hard wheat flour was booked 
during the week, or during the last 30 
days, and supplies in bakers’ hands are 
therefore light. The trade has been hold- 
ing off for lower prices but, instead, is 
now facing a sharp advance. The bak- 
ers appear to have been asleep at the 
switch, not appreciating the effect of the 
Montana crop shortage and the factors 
working for higher prices for Kansas 
flour. 

Ten days ago standard Kansas bakers 
patents were offered here at $11.35 bbl. 
Today the quotation is $11.70@11.80, 30 
days’ shipment. 

The demand for millfeed is good. 
Stocks are small and growing less, as 
most of the mills are down. Mill-run is 
quoted at $39 ton, delivered transit 
points. 

THE HARVEST 


The weather was favorable for harvest- 
ing throughout the week. Winter wheat 
yields are considerably exceeding expec- 
tations in many sections, particularly in 
Walla Walla country, but spring wheat 
returns are disappointing. The winter 
wheat acreage, however, is fortunately 
much larger this year than usual, com- 
pared with the acreage sown to spring 
wheat. ~ 

Samples of new wheat show satisfac- 
tory ro: but it is too early, and the 
crop is too spotted, to reach a judgment 
as to the quality of the yield in general. 
Recent estimates of 55,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000 bus for Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho are confirmed by the 
present prospects. 

NOTES 


The Golden Krust System of Bakeries, 
of Seattle, has been incorporated by W. 
E. Schwiegart, E. A. Gardner and John 
Haman. 

O. D. Fisher, vice-president and man- 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
has been elected president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

A few cars of new wheat are begin- 
ning to arrive at coast terminals. Buy- 


ers are yes tg wheat at the govern- 
ment price without premium in the coun- 
try. 


California mills which ordinarily buy 
considerable Montana wheat are heavier 
buyers of Kansas and Oklahoma wheats 
than usual, on account of the Montana 
crop 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Washington Association of the Baking 


Industry was held at Victoria, B. C., 
last week. Gust E. Rasmussen, of Seat- 
tle, was elected president, and Mortimer 
Miller, of Tacoma, was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Washington oats and barley crops 
promise somewhat larger yields than last 
year. The indicated yield of oats is 
10,000,000 bus, against 8,370,000 last year; 
of barley, 4,500,000 bus, against 2,630,- 
000. The Commercial Review, of Port- 
land, places the oats yield for Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho at 30,500,000 bus; 
barley, 12,000,000. 

Dry-farm crops in most sections of 
Utah have been reduced to one-fourth of 
the earlier promise by drouth, and about 
the same condition exists in southern 
Idaho. Henry H. Blood, president Utah- 
Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated at the recent annual con- 
vention of the association, however, that 
Utah wheat supplies would be sufficient 
for milling requirements. 


The continued shortage of ships on the 
Pacific Coast will probably prevent an 
early resumption of government flour 
purchases, as the Grain Corporation will 
not be able to ship the balance of old 
purchases before Aug. 15. John H. Ros- 
seter, in charge of the division of opera- 
tions of the United States Shipping 
Board, will attend a conference at Seat- 
tle on Aug. 4, with the Port Commission 
and foreign trade buteau of the Chamber 
of Commerce, concerning the . allocating 
of additional ships to the Pacific Coast. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, July 26.—The 
lack of interest that has prevailed in the 
flour market during July was more pro- 
nounced this week. Sales of new-crop 
Kansas flour have been limited, as many 
of the larger mills indicate that they do 
not expect to start —* before the 
last of July, and possibly later, if the 
present high premium for wheat con- 
tinues to prevail. A few cars of new- 
crop North Coast soft wheat flour were 
offered this week at a material reduction 
under old-crop flour. 

Mill prices for old-crop flour follow: 
Montana, $11.90@12; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $11.70@11.75; 
cut-offs, $10@10.75. New crop: Kansas, 
$11.50@11.75 for 90 per cent patent; 
Washington and Oregon reported offered 
at $10.40@10.60, in 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Local mills report sufficient demand for 
millfeed to absorb their output, with no 
surplus to offer jobbers. A little is be- 
ing offered from the north, but only a 
few scattered cars. Local mills have ad- 
vanced price $1 ton, but some scattered 
lots were sold this week at old prices. 
While the demand is active, there is no 
particular shortage. Mill prices range 
$45@46 ton for bran and mill-run. 

Business in coarse grains is confined 
almost wholly to barley, in which there is 
considerable activity, and the present 
sensational advance is giving the market 
an atmosphere of pre-war activity. De- 
cember option barley sold at $3.3114 per 
100 Ibs at the close of this week’s trad- 
ing. Other coarse grains are as follows: 
barley, spot feed, $3.15@3.20; oats, red 
feed, $2.80@2.95; corn, California yellow, 
$3.30@3.40; rye, $3.50@3.75. 


EXPORT FLOUR PURCHASES 


On July 17 the following self-explana- 
tory letter on the subject of export flour 
purchases was sent to Vice-President W. 
A. Starr, of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, by the secretary 
of the South Pacific Millers’ Association: 

“Referring to our telephone conversa- 
tion this morning relative to the purchase 
by your office of export flour from mills 
in ifornia, Arizona and Nevada, as re- 
quested in your circular of June 27, we 


would direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is understood that the majority of 
export flour offers for July delivery 
ranged $10@10.20, f.o.b., and you report 
that it is felt at Grain Corporation head- 
quarters that it is undesirable to make 
purchases at such prices, in view of the 
fact that domestic flour prices today are 
higher. You mentioned that it was be- 
lieved that export flour purchases by the 
Grain Corporation might be delayed until 
the local market had become so saturated 
with flour that the price would be more 
on a level with export offers. 

“This association, representing the mills 
of California, Arizona and Nevada, brings 
to your attention certain information 
which it is believed would indicate that 
waiting for such conditions would be un- 
fair to mills in this zone. The July flour 
prices quoted to the Grain Corporation 
are based on all new wheat, which comes 
extremely early in this zone, as you know, 
whereas for some time past and for some 
weeks yet to come domestic prices will be 
based on blends of old and new wheat— 
the old wheat having been purchased at 
high premiums. All new-wheat flour 
would not as yet be entirely satisfactory 
for domestic trade. 

“Mills in this zone have quoted and 
will sell at this time quantities of new- 
wheat flour on the same specifications as 
those of the Grain Corporation, at prices 
equivalent to those quoted to the Grain 
Corporation for July delivery, but the 
demands of the domestic trade are not 
for such flour until a little later period, 
as the new wheat has not been through 
the sweat process. 

“Another point that should be of in- 
terest to your office in this connection 
is that the mills in this zone did not 
advance the price of old-wheat flour dur- 
ing the past 90 days in accordance with 
the increased premiums paid for wheat. 
This is evidenced by the wide variance in 
prices between the mills in this zone and 
those of states farther east and north 
that followed the wheat market in mak- 
ing their flour prices. The mills in this 
zone anticipated early new wheat, and 
knowing that the trade requires a grad- 
ual use of new wheat, a tendency was to 
establish the price of flour by averaging 
over the period of transition of old wheat 
to new wheat without such wide fluctua- 
tions in flour prices as would occur by 
following the daily changes in the wheat 
market. In making quotations to the 
Grain Corporation, however, flour made 
entirely from new wheat and based on 
the cost of new wheat, plus cost of manu- 
facturing, was used at arriving at prices 
quoted. 

“Last season, you will remember, much 
complaint by mills throughout the United 
States arose at the very low prices of 
flour made by many mills to the Grain 
Corporation. These low prices were no 
doubt made by these mills with the idea 
of disposing of their surplus flour ca- 
pacity at cost or less,—it being more eco- 
nomical to run full-time even on this 
basis, depending for their profit on do- 
mestic trade. If, therefore, this sort of 
competition should develop the coming 
season and the Grain Corporation worked 
along the lines that domestic flour should 
sell on the same price basis as export 
flour, the result would be ruinous to mill- 
ers. 

“At the present time, the prices quoted 
for July delivery for new flour are rea- 
sonable for either domestic or export 
sale, as there is a reasonable manufac- 
turing profit figured in the prices quoted 
to the Grain Corporation. We bring 
these facts, with which you are largely 
familiar, before you, in the hope that a 
more favorable view of the situation may 
be secured from your main office with re- 
gard to early flour purchases in this 
zone.” 


FREE UNCENSORED NEWS TO THE ORIENT 


American news for the Orient will 
hereafter be sent free of charge by the 
United States radio service, it is an- 
nounced by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The arrangement is the result of many 
months of effort to free American events 
and policies from the censorship and fil- 
tering processes used by foreign govern- 
ments to further their own trade inter- 
ests. In onpeert of efforts made by Rep- 
resentative Julius Kahn and others at 
Washington, the American Chamber of 
Commerce at Shanghai has avowed the 
importance of uncensored news as a vital 
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factor in upbuilding foreign trade in the 
Far East. 

According to the director of the naval 
communication service, news will be han- 
dled by radio to the Orient through Hon- 
olulu, Manila and Vladivostok, for fur- 
ther relay by the latter port to Peking 
and Shanghai. It is reported that the 
State department is arranging with ori- 
ental countries for an exchange of news. 
Walter B. Clausen, a former representa- 
tive of-the committee on public informa- 
tion, has been delegated to gather and 
circulate such news as may be of interest 
across the Pacific. 

ADEQUATE TONNAGE PROMISED 

John H. Rosseter, director of opera- 
tions of the United States Shipping 
Board, told representative San Francisco 
and Los Angeles shipping men yesterday 
that if they will give concrete suggestions 
for the use of new bottoms on transpa- 
cific trade routes, the Shipping Board will 
do everything possible to allocate Pacific 
Coast built ships to the Pacific Coast 
trade. In inviting these suggestions, how- 
ever, he asked Pacific Coast shippers to 
bear three things in mind: 

That the available merchant marine 
tonnage is not as great as reports indi- 
cate at this time; that shippers must real- 
ize the necessity of boats in transpacific 
trade returning with imports sufficient in 
volume to equalize the outbound cargoes; 
that Pacific Coast shippers must organize 
to help themselves and to provide capital 
with which to acquire home port ships if 
they desire to make permanent the for- 
eign trade possibilities looming before the 
people of the west coast at this time. 


CROPS ALI LOOK GOOD 


Temperatures have been above normal, 
and weather conditions generally condu- 
cive to the proper maturing of growing 
crops. Harvest has made good progress, 
and bears out previous forecasts of abun- 
dant yield. The barley market has ad- 
vanced sharply, farmers showing an in- 
clination to hold for further advances. 
The rice crop is making excellent prog- 
ress and, if present prices maintain, will 
probably yield a return of $20,000,000 for 
the year, much the largest and most 
profitable crop ever harvested in the 
state. The rice acreage, which in 1917 
was 82,000, this year will be approxi- 
mately 150,000. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOMEN 


Effective July 1 the minimum wage for 
women employees in California mercan- 
tile establishments was raised from $10 
a week to $13.50 by the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. This affects women 
waiting on trade in bakeries. Girls actu- 
ally engaged in the manufacturing end 
of bakeries, such as those wrapping 
bread, etc., come under the minimum 
wage scale for factories, but only a few 
are thus employed. 

Under the new wage, minors from 14 
to 17 years of age under a three years’ 
apprenticeship can be paid $8 a week 
for the first six months, increasing 50c 
a week each six months, thus making the 
wage $12 the last six months of the three 
years. 

The apprenticeship for girls 18 and 19 
years old is two years, and begins with 
$9 a week, increasing $1 each six months, 
so that it is $12 the last six months of 
the two years. The apprenticeship for 
girls 20 years old or over is 18 months, 
beginning with $10 the first six months, 
$11 the next six, and $12 the third six. 


NOTES 


The supervisors’ food committee,, to 
which was assigned the task of investi- 
gating the purchase of army foodstuffs 
and turning them over to the general 
public without profit, has delegated this 
work to the Board of Health and Pur- 
chasing Agent Marius Kast. 

That San Francisco will be the western 
terminus of an aérial mail service be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Atlantic 
seaboard was learned yesterday, follow- 
ing conferences between Edward Mc- 
Grath, manager of maintenance and op- 
eration of the aérial mail service division 
of the Post Office Department and San 
Francisco officials. 

Specially chartered Pacific Mail steam- 
ers will bring visitors from the Orient 
and South America to the National For- 
eign Trade Convention to be held here in 
1920, according to the committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce which has charge 
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of the local arrangements. An attend- 
ance of 2,000 foreign business men is pre- 
dicted. 

Intensive: methods of destroying field 
mice must be used in the northeastern 
part of Yuba County to save the young 
citrus trees, said Farm Adviser William 
Harrison at Marysville. The mice have 
attacked thousands of trees, and “bridge 
grafting” has had to be resorted to, to 
save them. Poisoned barley is recom- 
mended by Mr. Harrison to kill the mice. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward W. Mason, 
former general superintendent of the 
Western Pacific and at present in charge 
of the embarkation of American troops 
for home at St. Nazaire, France, has been 
selected by the United States Railroad 
Administration to be federal manager of 
the Western Pacific. Mr. Mason, to whom 
a cablegram has already been forwarded 
notifying him of his selection, is expected 
to leave France for home next month, 
and will assume his new duties on Sept. 
15, the date on which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration order separating the South- 
ern Pacific-Western Pacific combination 
becomes effective. 





Northwestern Mill Crop Reports 
MINNESOTA 


Montgomery: Harvesting in full blast; 
quality and yield probably 75 per cent; 
quality nothing like last year. 

Morris: Wheat in Stevens County dam- 
aged by rust and blight 50 per cent; har- 
vesting already begun; oat crop slightly 
damaged by rust and heat; barley crop 
fairly good; corn best ever had, but un- 
even stand. 

Wells: Wheat very poor quality; aver- 
age yield about 8 bus per acre; crop dam- 
aged by scab and heat; cutting will be- 
gin July 28. Barley and oats mostly all 
cut; corn yield about 20 bus. 

Marshall: Wheat crop damaged 75 per 
cent; much wheat harvested unfit for 
milling. 

Crookston: Wheat harvesting general 
this week; 40 per cent damage by heat, 
rust and moisture; increased acreage, 
however, will almost overcome loss; av- 
erage quality good. 

Red Wing: Wheat crop fair; will be 
spotted; average yield 15 bus. 

Wabasha: Wheat-cutting in full swing; 
yield light and poor weight. Rye-cutting 
completed. 

Appleton: Excessive rains in June and 
intense heat following injured crop; 
yield 5 to 12 bus; good color, but shrunk- 
en. 

New’ Ulm: Wheat-cutting general; 50 
per cent crop; all kinds of grades; most 
of it light-weight. Oats and barley about 
same. 

Osakis: Wheat yield 50 per cent; all 
fields show rust damage and shriveled 
grains; oats, fair crop; rye yield light; 
corn excellent. 

Little Falls: Crops maturing in disap- 
pointing way, especially wheat, which will 
be a half crop. 

Mankato: Harvest in full blast, and 
some threshing; yield will average 8 to 10 
bus. Wheat of good milling quality. 

Springfield: Wheat-cutting now on; 
conditions spotted, but expect some good 
quality wheat, with anticipated yield of 
5 to 15 bus. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Lisbon: Wheat good color; yield 50 
per cent; cutting half done; first thresh- 
ing Aug. 8. 

Northwood: Wheat slightly rusted, 
ripening too fast; small yield; low 
grades; barley and oats fair; flax and 
rye good, 

Valley City: Wheat-cutting starts this 
week; will cut on green side, account 
rust conditions. Rust quite bad, and 
yield cut one-third past 10 days; figure 
about 10 bus to acre. 

New Rockford: Crop spotted; early 
sown grain good; grasshoppers bad west- 
ern part of county; estimate crop 12 to 
14 bus. 

Grafton: Wheat being cut; expect 
threshing to begin middle of August; 
look for excellent quality. 

Lidgerwood: Wheat, oats and barley 85 
per cent cut; rye all cut; expect to start 
threshing next week. Wheat six to eight 
bus; small, shriveled kernels; good color. 

Cavalier: Wheat deteriorated badly 
past 10 days; black rust developed, and 
— blight present; yield cut down one- 

rd, 

Bismarck: Wheat harvest now on; 
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yield 10 oe acre of 56-lb wheat; rye, 
oats and ey poor; corn in fine condi- 
tion, but needs rain to mature. 

Park River: Wheat-cutting has com- 
menced; fields ‘spotted; considerable 
damage from black rust and excessive 
heat. Early wheat averages well, and 
good quality, while later wheat (which is 
50 Pp cent of crop) will be light in yield 
and quality; average yield, 10 bus. Other 
e-threshing started, with 
yield light and grain shrunken. 

Montevideo: Wheat-cutting general; 
average, 8 to 10 bus; some fields plowed 
up, account nothing in heads. 


crops fair; 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell: Wheat crop badly blighted; 
corn looks promising. 

Parker: Wheat situation poor; yield 
very poor. Corn looking fine; oats light 
in weight. 

Arlington: Wheat-cutting begun; yield 
about 10 buss; damage due mainly to heat 
blight. 

Huron: Just harvesting; wheat about 
50 per cent; corn good; oats about 90 
per cent, also barley. 

Webster: Wheat outlook discouraging; 
flax reported fine crop; oats good; rye 
and barley light. 

Watertown: Black rust developing 
rapidly; wheat damaged 50 per cent; 
wheat estimated 10 bus; oats, 30; barley, 
25; flax and corn fine. 

Aberdeen: Serious damage to wheat 
from rust and blight; estimate yield 60 
per cent; light weight and quality. 

Sioux Falls: About all cut; estimated 
yield 5-to 8 bus; rather light. Corn 
looking fine; yield of oats lighter than 
expected; barley generally good. 

Groton: Wheat harvest well complet- 
ed; marquis light weight; durum wheat 
fair quality. Rye, barley and oats light 
weight and yield; rye fair quality; corn 
doing well, but needs rain. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The following report, issued under date 
of July 23 by the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., of Minneapolis, gives a summary 
of the situation at present: 

Our reports from the country indicate 
some loss in the condition of the crops 
during the past week in eastern North 
Dakota, western and southern Minnesota 
and the Jim River Valley in South Da- 
kota. While black rust was quite preva- 
lent in North Dakota and Minnesota a 
week ago, the damage up to that time had 
been small. It has developed quite rap- 
idly, especially where the soil was wet 
and the growth of the grain rank. 

We have received samples of new wheat 
from these districts, and though only 
weighing 45@53 lbs to the bu, it is of 
fairly good color. We expect, however, 
that a large percentage of wheat will be 
very light weight. The early wheat suf- 
fered most severely, while some of the 
later has so far escaped serious damage. 
During the past few days the weather 
has been favorable for the checking of 
rust, but the hot weather has forced the 
grain too rapidly. 

Most of the rye has been cut, and 
while generally of light weight, some sec- 
tions have produced a very good quality. 
This crop has been affected also by rust 
and blight. 

The harvesting of oats and barley is 
quite general. Indications are that these 
crops will also be of light weight, seedy 
and of lower quality than last year. At 
one point in our southern territory some 
early barley has been marketed. 

The condition of corn is excellent. The 
weather has been ideal for its vagy 
ment and, with favorable conditions, the 
corn crop of the Northwest should be one 
of the best we have had. 

Flax has lost, to some degree, its con- 
dition of last week. In some places it 
is showing signs of wilt. In northwestern 
North Dakota, where conditions are not 
too promising, rain is badly needed. The 
central and eastern parts of the state 
have had sufficient moisture, and the gen- 
eral condition of the crop is up to the 
average. In southwestern North Dakota 
west of the Missouri River, and in Mon- 
tana, there will probably be only enough 
raised for seed for next season. 

As reported several weeks ago, the 
crops in Montana are a failure, We find, 
however, that in a few districts in the 
northeastern and eastern parts of the 
state they have had occasional showers, 
and " small amount of grain will be har- 
vested. 
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The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending July 26 was 25,100, 
representing 50 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 28,400, or 56 per cent, 
last week, 40,000, or 79 per cent, a year 
ago, and 31,200, or 62 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis, made 43,400, rep- 
resenting 56 per cent, compared with 28,- 
400, or 37 per cent, last week, 39,700, or 
51 per cent, a year ago, and 38,500, or 
50 per cent, in 1917. 

There was an active inquiry for both 
hard and soft wheat flour, but actual 
business done consisted mostly of fair- 
sized sales of soft wheat flour, on which 
the prices have changed little. The de- 
mand for hard wheat flour showed less 
activity, while prices were advanced and 
firmly held. Offerings of all new-crop 
flours were free, but old-wheat flours are 
very scarce. However, the latter are in 
limited request, and very little business 
was done. 

Prices varied considerably, but at the 
close of the week sales of hard wheat 95 
per cent were reported at $11.20, bulk; 
some Kansas mills quoted $10.60, jute, 
for September shipment, and soft wheat 
patent sold at $11.50 in cotton. Sales 
of soft patent at $9.40 bulk, and hard 95 
per cent at $9.80 jute, were also reported. 

Country millers unanimously reported 
an increasingly sharp demand for soft 
wheat flour. Stocks in buyers’ hands ap- 
parently are well cleaned up, as all want 
immediate shipment. Most mills reported 
being sold up for the next 60 days, and 
they are busy grinding new wheat, of 
which a good wang | is now available. All 
mills are in good shape to grind heavily. 

There was practically no demand for 
rye flour, which was quoted in jute sacks 
at $9.20 for fancy white patent, $8.25 
for medium dark, and $6.55 for extra 
dark. Rye meal was quoted at $7.10. 

Most local mills experienced little dif- 
ficulty in effecting sales, although the 
broad, urgent demand that existed a fort- 
night ago has slackened somewhat. The 
local trade was about normal for this 
time of the year. Most buyers called for 
soft wheat flour, for which there was a 
generally good demand. 

Millfeed demand unabatedly active, 
and prices firmer. All kinds of feed- 
stuffs were in request, and a good busi- 
ness was done. Soft bran sold at $39.50 
@43, immediate shipment; soft mixed 
feed, $47; gray shorts, $47; middlings, 
$59. Other feedstuffs also active. Whole- 
ground barley feed was quoted nominal- 
ly at $60@61; oat feed, $25; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $39@40, and No. 2 $383@34; white 
hominy feed sold at $73. 


HARVESTING RETURNS 


Threshing of wheat in Missouri and 
southern Illinois is almost completed, and 
farmers are hauling freely. From re- 
turns so far it is estimated that the av- 
erage yield will be about 15 to 18 bus 
per acre. Most sections report the qual- 
ity as good, but some say it is not up to 
expectations. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Poor wheat, making 15 to 20 
bus per acre, and only fair quality...15 
bus average yield; quality below normal 
..-Averages about 9 bus per acre... 
Continues to average about 15 bus per 
acre...Will average about 15 bus per 
acre...Threshing returns very unsatis- 
factory...Quality -of wheat good; aver- 
age yield about 16 bus per acre... 
Quality excellent; yield about 18 bus, in- 





stead of 25 as had been expected...60 
per cent... About 18 bus average. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo, 
Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Ill, 


NOTES 


W. H. Hurley, of the W. H. Hurley 
Grain Co., Clinton, Mo., has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Stanley C. Byrum, Indianapolis repre- 
sentative of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, was here this 
week visiting the trade. 


A bill appropriating $300,000 for the 
completion of the municipal dock at the 
foot of North Market Street has been 
favorably reported to and passed by the 
board of aldermen, and work will prob- 
ably begin in the near future. 


E. J. Rotty & Co., who have been in the 
feed and hay business in St. Louis for 
over 30 years, suffered a loss of several 
thousand dollars this week by fire. They 
had large stocks of oats and hay on 
hand, which were completely destroyed. 


Bert H. Lang, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, addressed a meet- 
ing of the grain interests and the board 
of directors of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Wednesday, and discussed the soget 
tions for handling the new crop. Plans 
for expediting the loading and unloading 
of cars were also considered. 


Lewis T. Kavanaugh, of Memphis,- 
Tenn., who will succeed A. W. Mackie 
as manager of the Mississippi section of 
the Mississippi-Warrior Waterways, ar- 
rived in St. Louis today. The Mississippi 
section consists of the fleet of towboats 
and barges which the United States has 
been operating since last September be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. 


C, R. Davidson, local manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has purchased 
a half interest in the W. M. Miller Bro- 
kerage Co., this firm having changed its 
name to the Miller-Davidson Flour Co. 
The company will be incorporated, and 
will do a jobbing and brokerage business, 
Mr. Davidson was connected with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for eight years. 
Mr. Miller was local manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. before starting in 
business. Both are well and favorably 
known to the trade. 

The first of 40 new barges built for 
use on the Mississippi River was com- 
pleted this week and left we 
Pa., for Cairo, Ill, where it will 
turned over to the a i River fleet. 
The second barge will follow within 10 
days, and after that barges will be de- 
livered at the rate of one a week. Wheat 
for river shipment is being received at 
two elevators, the Burlington and Eleva- 
tor B, the only local elevators equipped 
for handling grain to and from barges. 
A. W. Mackie, federal manager of the 
Mississippi River section of the Railroad 
Administration, has 29 barges in service, 
and says there are many inquiries about 
facilities for handling wheat by river. 





Less Sugar Cane This Year 


The United States has 509,000 acres of 
sugar cane this year, as compared with 
527,000, the revised estimate for last year, 
according to reports from field agents of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Depariment of Agriculture. The 
1919 acreage, however, is still well above 
the acreage of 10 years ago. This acre- 
age does not include sorghum or other 
seeded cane, but does include all varie- 
ties grown by planting stalks or joints. 
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WHEAT FLOUR PURCHASE PLAN 


ee Sees, Sates ieee Coreen 
has announced the adoption of fol- 


week] for shipment to Pacific 
Teast” terminalat where sponte arrange- 
ments prevail. Bids will be received at 
New York office on Tuesday of each week 
up to 12 o’clock noon for acceptance 
w. 48 hours from time specified, sub- 
ject to the specifications and conditions 
given below. The first buying day will 
be announced by bulletin at a later date. 
If legal holiday falls on Tuesday, pur- 
chases will be made the following day. 
Bids received after 12 o’clock may be 
held over and considered the following 
week, if so specified All offers submit- 
ted are subject to the following speci- 
fications, terms and conditions, and all 
contracts made by acceptance of bids 
shall be likewise subject to them: 

Character of Flour: Straight, un- 
bleached, well-dressed and _ properly 
milled of clean, sound wheat. ~ 

Grades: Spring or hard wheat straight. 
(Must contain not less than 90 per cent 
hard wheat.) 

Soft wheat straight. 

Blended wheat straight (mills east of 
Rocky Mountains). (May contain not 
more than 50 per cent of soft wheat.) 

Durum wheat straight. 

Hard Pacific Coast straight. (Must be 
milled from at least 85 per cent hard 
wheats.) 

South Pacific Coast straight. 

Shipment: Thirty days from accept- 
ance of offer and in accordance with ship- 
ping instructions. If flour is shipped to 
another port carrying a different rate 
than the one contracted for, the seller is 
to make proper ~—— adjustment. 
Shipping instructions will be forwarded 
as soon as possible after acceptance of 
offer. 

Routing: The seller shall have the 
right to route all shipments. Name rail- 
road or railroads over which you can ship 
or over which you have “transit.” 

Terms: Demand draft on United 
States Grain Corporation with original 
B/L and invoice attached. 

Quantity: Mills should only offer as 
much flour as can be supplied within time 
of shipment specified. The Grain Cor- 
poration reserves the right to accept all 
or a part of amounts offered. ffers 
for less than minimum carload (310 bbls) 
will not be considered. 

Acceptance of Offers: Acceptances 
will be wired to successful bidders and 
telegrams will be filed with telegraph 
companies within 48 hours after closing 
of bids, but unless specially requested to 
do otherwise, notices of rejection of of- 
fers will be sent by mail. 

Form of Contract: As soon as pos- 
sible after acceptance of bids the Grain 
Corporation will forward to the seller a 
contract form in confirmation of the con- 
tract made by the acceptance of offer, to 
be signed by the seller. This contract 
will be in substantially the following 
terms, and any provisions therein con- 
tained are to be regarded as among the 
specifications, terms and conditions, sub- 
ject to which all offers are submitted and 
contracts made: . 


FORM OF SALES CONTRACT 


1. Payment: By demand draft on 
Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New 
York, B/L and invoice attached. 

2. Shipment: It is understood and 
agreed that shipment will be made dur- 
ing period of contract and in accord- 
ance with shipping instructions. If 
flour is ippel to another port carry- 
ing a different rate than one con- 
tracted for, seller is to make proper 
freight adjustment. 

3. Non-extension of Time: There 
shall be no extension of the time of 
shipment or delivery under this con- 
tract, except as herein s fied. 

4. Routing: The seller shall have 
the right to route all shipments. 

5. Seller’s Non-fulfillment of Con- 
tract: That if the seller shall fail ex- 
cept for the reasons specified in para- 

ph six of this contract to make any 
Sent or delivery as specified, then 
the Grain 9 ape may at its op- 
tion cancel contract at any time 
before ay og ang ees be Pag a 

y to rain Corpora the 
cde ot 25 cents per barrel on flour, 


he Grain Digeeces ae 

may pursue 
such further remedies as the law may 
provide. 

6. Exceptions to Seller’s Responsi- 
bilities: at if this contract cannot 
be performed by the seller within the 
time specified because of fires, strikes, 
labor difficulties, acts of carriers or 
other causes beyond the control of the 
seller, and if the seller notifies the 
Grain Corporation of such inability, 
stating the specific cause, as soon as he 
knows that such inability will prevent 

rformance, and in any event on or 

fore the date of shipment, the seller 
shall not be responsible for failure to 
perform, except as hereinafter speci- 
fied. In such event the Grain Corpo- 
ration shall have the option of cancel- 
ing the contract at the market differ- 
ence, provided it exercises such option 
within 24 hours from the time when it 
receives notice of the seller’s inability 
to perform. If such option is not ex- 
ercised, the contract time of shipment 
shall be extended until a reasonable 
time after the termination of seller’s 
inability has elapsed, but not to ex- 
ceed 30 days. If the seller is still un- 
able to perform at the expiration of 
this period, then the Grain Corporation 
may cancel the contract at the market 
difference and the seller shall pay to 
the Grain Corporation the sum of 25c 
per barrel on flour, mg or minus the 
market difference. The Grain Corpo- 
ration may pursue such further reme- 
dies as the law may provide. 

7. Non-Compliance with Terms of 
Contracts and Shipping Instructions: 
It is understood and agreed by the sel- 
ler that acceptance ~ie e payment by the 
Grain Corporation of seller’s invoices 
and drafts, covering shipments under 
this contract, shall not be construed as 
a waiver or modification of the ex- 
pressed terms of this contract and 
shipping instructions given thereunder, 
and shall not release the seller from 
any loss or ddmage caused by the non- 
fulfillment of this contract or non- 
compliance with shipping instructions. 
If the Grain Corporation pays the in- 
voices and drafts, in cases where there 
is such non-fulfillment or non-compli- 
ance, the seller agrees to refund such 
— to the Grain Corporation on 
emand, [fn its discretion, the Grain 
Corporation may settle and pay any 
and all losses, costs and charges in- 
curred because of such non-fulfillment 
or non-compliance, and the seller agrees 
to refund the same to the Grain Cor- 
poration on demand. 


Prices: Per barrel in sacks specified 
f.o.b. cars seaboard “for export.” 

Mills located in the following states are 
requested to always quote three delivered 
prices, namely, f.o.b. Gulf ports, f.o.b. 
Brunswick and/or Savannah, and f.0o.b. 
Baltimore: Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, Iowa, 
Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming. 

Mills located in the following states 
are requested to quote two delivered 
prices, namely, f.o.b. Galveston and/or 
New Orleans, f.o.b. Brunswick and/or 
Savannah: Tennessee, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas. 

Mills located in Texas or at points in 
Oklahoma or Arkansas from which rates 
cannot be secured to Brunswick or Sa- 
vannah are requested to quote price f.o.b, 
seaport reached at lowest rate. 

Milis in the following states are re- 
quested to quote f.o.b. Atlantic port 
to which they can secure the lowest rate: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Branding: Unless otherwise specified, 
Full Mill Brand, showing firm name, ad- 
dress and weight marks, and special let- 
ters as required. Tagged sacks not ac- 
ceptable. 

Sack Specifications: Flour to be 

cked gross weight in new single 140-lb 
jute bags of material not lighter in 
tes nor lower in quality than the fol- 

ng optional s cations: 

1. 40-inch, 12-02, extra-quality . Cal- 
cutta double calendered, or cropped and 
mangled burlap, cut 40x50. 

2. 40-inch, 1014-02, extra-quality Cal- 
cutta double calendered, or ponan A and 
mangled burlap, cut 40x50, 








3. 40-inch, 12-02, ordinary Calcutta 
burlap, cut 40x50. 

NOTE.—Double calendered or cropped and 
mangled burlap sacks are preferred, as they 
do not sift to any extent and take a printed 
brand better than sacks of ordinary material. 
Sacks purchased in accordance with the 
above specifications should be entirely satis- 
factory for rt, but mills should carefully 
inspect all deliveries, as considerable varia- 
tion will be found in the quality of burlap 
manufactured by the different Calcutta mills, 
even though marketed as “extra quality” 
goods. 

Where double bags are required, flour 
to be packed 139 ibs net in new 140-lb 
sacks of material not lighter in weight 
nor lower in quality than is indicated in 
the following specifications: 

Inner ba .75-yd cotton sheeting, or 
better quality, cut 40x49. — 

Outer bag—10-oz common jute burlap, 
or better quality, cut 40x50. 

Bags should be purchased “inserted.” 

Quality Basis: Sellers offering flour 
shall have submitted type samples of im- 
proved grades as described above, repre- 
senting the flour they will eo? on any 
contracts awarded to them. Each offer 
by seller must refer definitely to date of 
sample on basis of which offer is made, 
and in event of award of contract, all de- 
liveries must be equal to such sample. 

Samples drawn from shipments by 
autho port agents of the Grain Cor- 
poration, or the Wheat Export Company, 
or by flour inspection departments of 
local exchanges, where such are available, 
shall be accepted by sellers as basis for 
adjustment of any quality claims. These 
samples are inspected very carefully by 
recognized judges of flour, and all claims 
for deficiency of quality shall be based 
upon their inspection. However, where 
the judgment of the Grain Corporation 
is not satisfactory to sellers, the adjust- 
ment of claims may be referred at the 
option of either the seller or the Grain 
Corporation to the flour committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange. In 
such case the judgment of the flour com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change shall be final and settlement shall 
be made on that basis. The cost of such 
action shall be equally divided between 
the Grain Corporation and the seller. 

If a seller desires to offer flour from 
different mills, he may either furnish a 
bis sample representing grade to be 
shipped from these mills, or he may fur- 
nish type sample representing standard 
for each mill, and submit his offers ac- 
cordingly. 

Flour Samples: Two separately 
packed eight-ounce samples, in proper 
containers, under one cover, are required, 
and it is requested that the date, brand, 
kind of flour, and-full name of mill be 
written or stamped on each sample con- 
tainer. If samples not received in time 
to permit inspection and approval prior 
to consideration of bids, the Grain Cor- 
poration shall have the right to decline 
to consider such offers. 

As many misunderstandings have oc- 
curred from the receipt of improperly 
marked. samples, it has become necessary 
to disregard samples that cannot be prop- 
erly identified. 

uying Differentials Between Ports: 
The Grain Corporation reserves the right 
to reject offers for shipment to any port 
or ports where shipping facilities or 
freight embargoes prevent the move- 
ment of freight via such port or ports. 
Where flour is purchased delivered basis 
a specified port and shipped to another 
port, the actual difference in freight rates 
existing between the two ports is to be 
char or credited, as the case may be, 
on the invoices covering the shipments. 

Spot Flour: Flour in transit on do- 
mestic billing, on piers, on track, or in 
warehouses at the ports, will only be 
purchased f.a.s, steamer, payment against 
ship’s receipts, and delivery according to 
availability of tonnage. e Grain Cor- 

ration reserves the right of rejecting 
ids on “Spot Flour” on track, on piers, 
in public warehouses or piers in Manhat- 
tan or Brooklyn, or otherwise not ad- 
vantageously located for export shipment: 

Location of Mill: Name location of 
mill from which shipment will be made, 
if not the same as office address. 

Manner of Submitting Offers: Offers 
may be submitted by mail or wire. The 
following wording of telegrams is sug- 
gested: 

Grain Corporation, Flour. 

New York. 
Offer (number) barrels (brand) (grade) 
(price) (kind of sacks) ( basis) 
quality as per sample on file dated ——, 
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July 30, 1919 


oe to terms your Flour Purchase 
Plan. (Name of initial carrier preferred.) 
(Signature) ©. 

Nore—Mills may use Robinson Code. 

Shipping Instructions: It will be the 
endeavor of the Grain Corporation to 
send these out at the earliest possible 
date after acceptance of offers, but in 
handling the present volume of export 
business there are a number of agencies 
to be consulted and questions of inland 
movement and ocean clearance to be con- 
sidered, necessarily causing delays. 

Mills will also os in handlin 
the amount of business passing throug’ 
this Department, that it is necessary that 
as few exceptions as possible be made 
and that sellers of flour comply with flour 
purchase, shipping and billing instruc- 
tions, The co-operation of shippers will 
be appreciated. : 

Bids not submitted in accordance with, 
and subject to, the above specifications, 
terms and conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 

Mills are requested to file new type 
standards of new-crop flour at earliest 
dates possible. 


Unrrep States Gratin Corporation, 
Flour Department. 





Sixty-Two Cargo Line Services 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., July 26.—The 
Shipping Board now has 729 ships of 
4,288,971 deadweight tons engaged in 
the general commerce of the seas, ex- 
clusive of more than 2,500,000 tons still 
in war service for the army and navy and 
in over-sea civilian food relief work. 

The board has established and now has 
under operation 62 regular general cargo 
liner services in trade routes which have 
been opened in the last six months as 
one of the first steps in the conversion 
of ocean tonnage released from war work 
to the pursuits of peace. 

There are 174 steamships of 1,351,305 
deadweight tons employed in the trade 
routes which have been given regular 
cargo liner service. The remainder of the 
commerce fleet is engaged in general 
cargo and tramp service. Additional 
trade routes will be opened and more 
ships utilized as other tonnage becomes 
available through release from war and 
food relief work and deliveries of new 
ships. 

Regular cargo liner services now in 
operation from the United States reach 
every quarter of the globe, and there is 
nqt a port of entry that is not served 
better from this country by these regular 
liner services than by any other means 
of over-sea transport. They give the fur- 
ther advantage in many cases of offering 
several ports of departure, affording the 
shipper the choice of North and South 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports, which 
may mean a shorter rail haul and a con- 
sequent reduction in the cost of getting 
his goods to foreign markets. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Russian Country Flour Mills 


In most rural mills, especially those 
using windmills for power, the miller at- 
tends to the feeding of the grain into the 
“basket” over the millstones, and also to 
the filling of the sacks with ground flour, 
because the peasants, who have brought 
the grain for grinding, do not wait for 
a favorable wind, but return home and 
come to the mill later to receive their 
flour. The miller generally receives the 
grain from the peasant without any 
weighing or measuring, and, after grind- 
ing, the flour also is handed over to its 
owner without weighing or measuring; 
thus it often happens that the miller 
takes for himself 5 to 8 funts per pood 
(about 4 to 7 lbs out of 36) more than 
the share agreed upon. 

Some millers have special devices at the 
millstones, so-called “secret dust catch- 
ers,” by means of which the flour during 
the inding process is intentionally 
stirred up, and the resulting dust collect- 
ed from time to time and sold to poor 
peasants for 60 to 70 kopecks (31@36c 
at the normal exchange rate) a pood. It 
is not customary to clean the grain be- 
fore grinding. The grinding generally 
takes place in one passage wy the 
stones, and for this reason is called “once 
over”; those who desire to obtain a whiter 
flour than this run it through hand sieves 
at home. 
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EXPERIENCE SOMEWHAT VARIED 


From a more thorough canvass of the 
soft wheat milling business, it is clear 
that the experience of soft wheat millers 
so far on the new crop has been some- 
what varied. Some millers have sold 
much more flour than others. The South 
has been a fair buyer—perhaps propor- 
tionately the largest buyer; New England 
and other domestic markets have taken 
some flour, but not relatively so much as 
the South. The cracker trade has like- 
wise been a fair buyer. 

All soft wheat millers, virtually with- 
out exception, including those who have 
already booked the most flour, feel the 
need of export buying, not only for the 
business itself, but for its stabilizing ef- 
fect on prices and conditions. From the 
very start of new-crop business, owing 
to the slowness with which it got under 
way, there has been a tendency to cut 
prices, and many complaints are heard on 
this score. 

The outstanding thing about the busi- 
ness has been the disposition of buyers 
to hold off and await more settled condi- 
tions. The situation in the Southwest 
has unsettled the trade quite generally, 
and has found reflection in soft wheat 
flour buying, even though prices here are 
based on wheat at the guaranteed price, 
or less, and could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to go lower. 

The price and crop factor has been the 
determining element in fixing the attitude 
of the trade. Buyers have been loath to 
believe in the wheat premiums of the 
Southwest, ‘and have felt that they would 
not last. Within the last week, however, 
it is coming to-be recognized that it may 
he necessary. to revise earlier opinions. 

Very bullish reports of crop and wheat 
conditions have been received the past 
week from both the Southwest and the 
Northwest. These reports, taken in con- 
junction with the well-known fact that a 
somewhat similar condition as to yields 
and quality prevails in soft wheat terri- 
tory, coupled with advances in flour 
prices, have given greater strength to the 
situation and may stimulate buying. The 
net result is that sentiment has become 
a trifle confused, and is at the moment 
in a state of flux; it may crystallize and 
take more definite form within a week. 
There is not the same certainty and as- 
surance of lower prices on the part of 
buyers as formerly. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending July 
26 was 36,090, or 75 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 13,000, or 27 per cent, 
last week, 15,650, or 321, per cent, a 
year ago, 3,500, or 7 per cent, two years 
ago, and $2,200, or 67 per cent, three 
years ago. 

All the Toledo mills were grinding on 
new-crop ‘wheat this week. Some mills 
report sales in excess of output, but hesi- 
tate to go to a full-time basis because of 
uncertainty surrounding domestic busi- 
ness and the absence of any support from 
— by the Grain Corpora for ex- 
port. 

Wheat receipts are ample. One mill 
reports on two days this week the heaviest 
wagon deliveries in its history. There is 
comparatively little No. 1 wheat being re- 
ceived; the major portion of receipts are 
No. 2 and No. 8, with some No. 4 and 
off-grades, and occasional cats of —, 
wheat. The opinion has been exp 
that farmers are ‘selling their rest 
wheat first. Toledo millers were bidding 


“free milling 


$2.22@2.23, Toledo rate points, for No. 
1 red at the end of the week. 

Millers would like to get their mills 
into full production, and they chafe un- 
der the inability to do so. Export buying 
by the Grain Corporation seems necessary 
to accomplish this result and to help 
meet the demand for feed. 

There is no abatement in the demand 
for millfeed, particularly for middlings. 
Inquiry is keen and insistent, and buy- 
ers appear very anxious to get supplies 
regardless of price. Most of the mills 
are well sold up on feed, and cannot of- 
fer much more until they sell more flour. 
New-crop flour ‘business seemed to get 
a little more fully under way this week, 
and it is hoped that increased produc- 
tion will relieve the feed situation. 

Millers report the new wheat to be of 
uality and making good 
flour, with yields satisfactory and equal 
to other years, test of wheat being taken 
into consideration. 


THE BAKERY TRADE 


With spring and Kansas wheat flours 
so much higher in price than soft win- 
ters, it is a mystery to some of the soft 
wheat millers why the bakery trade does 
not buy more soft wheat flour for blend- 
ing. There is now fully $1 bbl difference 
in price, enough to be attractive. From 
25 to 50 per cent soft winter wheat flour 
can easily be blended for bread purposes, 
provided the flour is sharp ground. If 
the spread between these two classes of 


that the 
bakery trade will be a considerable buyer. 


EXPORT WHEAT PRICES 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, calls attention of 
all members to export wheat prices. He 
says: “If you ship your wheat direct to 
the Grain Corporation for export at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New- 
port News, you will get credit for the 
full basic price designated at that point, 
less the following deductions: 1, the in- 
spection and weighing charges; 2, the 1 
per cent peovided for in Grain Corpora- 
tion Bulletin No. 2, dated Philadelphia, 
July 1. 

“Notwithstanding the Grain Corpora- 

tion pays for the grain only upon the 
delivery to it of the warehouse receipt, 
yet the elevation charges are not taxed to 
the seller. Therefore, to bring this to 
an f.o.b. basis the shipper will have to 
subtract from the basic selling price, viz: 
No..2, $2.391%4 New York, the freight at 
export rate, inspection, weighing and 1 
per cent. 
_“To carry the above calculation to a 
correct conclusion, that you may use it 
for comparison, and since the Grain Cor- 
poration pays no drafts and only pays 
after the wheat has been certified by the 
elevator, it is proper for purposes of 
comparison, but not for any other pur- 
pose, for shippers to deduct as a cost 
item in handling grain, in addition to the 
above, the interest on the value of the 
wheat for the average length of time 
consumed in its movement from initial 
point to the market. 

“This period has been estimated by our 
committee as covering about 20 days’ 
time, which is equal to %c per bu on 
shipments from Indiana points to the At- 
lantic seaboard. We understand this in- 
terest statement will not be proper after 
the Grain Corporation puts in force the 
advancing prices, hence a reduction of 
cost to that extent.” 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions have been favor- 
able this week for growing crops and 
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threshing of wheat. Considerable wheat 
has been threshed, but there still remains 
a great deal in shock. In_ localities 
threshing has been delayed by rain, and 
in many cases shocks have now been ly- 
ing im the fields since early in J ¥ 
Harvesting of oats is progressing oa 
Re and the stand is im cusp J rather 
in. Corn is in various stages of growth; 
much is in the tassel and there are other 
fields, sometimes adjoining, not nearly 
so far advanced. Practically all of the 
corn appears to be in good condition, is 
healthy and of color. 

There is no doubt that the yield and 
quality of wheat will be disappointing 
and not up to earlier expectations. 
Yields are running all the way from 12 
to 25 bus. There is much light-weight 
wheat, testing from 50 to 56 lbs; tests 
of 58@59 lbs are notable and gratify- 
ing, and there is scarcely any wheat run- 
ning 61@62, as last year. Fields which 
last year produced 61 or 62 lb wheat do 
well this year if the wheat tests out 58 
@59. 

While there is some wheat which was 
threshed wet and is of high moisture con- 
tent, there is also considerable running 
very dry and bee | 9.3 to 9.5 in mois- 
ture. It is impossible to lay down a gen- 
eral rule for the crop, but one miller 
claims that wheat off the same fields is 
testing fully 4 lbs less than last year. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 72,960 bbls, 
for the week ending July 26 made 56,- 
794, or 78 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 16,732, or 26 per cent, last week, 
by nine mills of 64,560 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 

W. G. Bragg, distributor grain, hay, 
millfeed and seeds, Richmond, Va., was 
in Chicago and Columbus this week. 

Fred Y. Warren, for a number of 
years with the Washburn-Crosby Co. in 
Michigan, has resigned, to take effect 
July 31, and will hereafter represent the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. in the 
same state. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 
has arranged with W. T. McClintic to act 
as its travelling sales-manager for the 
central states. For some time Mr. Mc- 
Clintic has been with the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co, in this territory. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, motored to Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, where his company has a mill, 
for over Sunday. He was accompanied 
as far as Mansfield by A. Mennel, presi- 
dent of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 


W. A. Laufenberg, who has been rep- 
resenting the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., with an office at Cincin- 
nati, has formed a partnership with F. 
H. Laufenberg, who has represented the 
same mill at Marshalltown, Iowa, under 
the name of Laufenberg Bros., and will 
do a flour-jobbing business at Cincinnati. 
The new gay ey becomes effective 
Aug. 1, and the firm will continue to rep- 
resent and act as distributor for the Bay 
State Milling Co. 

Plans for enlarging the present con- 
crete and steel mill building, also increas- 
ing the capacity of the Bennett Milling 
Co.’s plant, at Grafton, Ohio, have been 
completed. Through G. W. Bennett, 
— the contract has been let to the 

ordyke & Marmon Co. for a 400-bbl 
flour mill, which will constitute a second 
unit. It is to be electrically driven. The 
company will erect six additional grain 
storage tanks, and with the increase in 
capacity its elevator will be capable of 
storing 400,000 bus. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inv., July 26.—Signs of 
improvement in the milling trade were 
noted in Indianapolis and Indiana this 
week. More inquiries were received from 
buyers than for some time, and the vol- 

ume of orders also was larger. 
Persons connected with the trade, who 
see prospects of quotations above the 
resent ones, base their predictions on a 
ef that the 1919 crop of wheat will 
sell later at a premium over the govern- 
ment’s fixed B som Reports from prac- 
tically all of the large wheat-producing 
regions in the Uni States, they point 
out, have continued disappointing, both 
as to quality and + asagges, 4 and do 
not eve the nation have nearly 









the surplus that was expected a few 


months ago. 
No change of consequence has oc- 
curred in flour prices in the last few 


days, but there has been a stiffening in 
uotations, which is in contrast with con- 
itions for the week ending July 19. The 
-_" of mills in Indianapolis for the 
week closing today was 6,749 bbls, their 
weekly capacity being 22,800. This com- 
pares with 4,654 bbls last week, 5,255 for 
the corresponding period last year, and 
3,410 in 1917, Soft winter patent flour 
is quoted at $10@10.60 bbl, car lots, 98- 
lb cotton basis. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $10.35@10.95, and hard spring 
patents at $11.15@11.30. 

The millfeed market is strong, but lit- 
tle, if any, stock is on hand in many 
parts of the state, and few orders are 
being accepted in this city for shipment 
under 30 days. Prices show a consider- 
able increase over those last quoted. Mid- 
dlings are being offered at $63@65 ton, 
a jump of $7. Mixed feed is quoted at 
$53@55, an increase of $6.50, and bran 
is offered at $48@50, $5.50 more than it 
could be bought for last week. The de- 
mand for grits and corn flour is reported 
fair, with conditions good as far as corn 
feeds are perce g Quotations are 
higher, grits being offered at $4.99 per 
100 Ibs, car lots, sacks included; cream 
meal, $4.94; corn flour, $4.99; hominy, 
$5.04; hominy feed, $73.90 ton, sacked, 
car lots, and $70.90 bulk.. Grits and 
meal show an increase of 25c per 100 lbs, 
corn flour 20c, and hominy feed $2 ton. 

Corn is scarce. An Indianapolis firm 
bid $2.02 in Omaha during the week for 
some that was first class, but failed to 

t it. The price offered is equal to 
2.09, delivered in this city. An Evans- 
ville dispatch tells of the highest price 

aid in that region since the Civil War. 

he Henderson (Ky.) Elevator Co. 
bought 25,000 bus raised on Diamond 
Island, situated in the Ohio River, a few 
miles below Evansville, for $1.96 bu, de- 
livered at the river bank. The price is 
equal to $2.06 bu, delivered at the mar- 
ket in Henderson. 

Inspections of grain by the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade for the week, and 
stocks in store, in bushels: 


INSPECTIONS 

In Out 

WUE cccicccccccveceses 1,063,750 38,000 
GONE bic bik civ ces edodeoe 145,000 78,000 
OBES cecicccsccvccvecescs 180,000 52,000 
TAO. pa ccewecsesovescceces 36,000 wees. 

STOCKS IN STORE 

Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
July 26, 1919. 469,080 573,600 156,000 7,100 
July 27, 1918. 189,840 888,880 97,640 1,340 
July 28, 1917. 22,2560 360,470 35,440- 1,200 


WEATHER AND CROP YIELD 


Complaints about dry weather are be- 
ing received from many parts of the 
state. In the eastern region, from Ful- 
ton to Allen counties south, good rains in 
various localities have relieved conditions, 
and all growing crops are improved; in 
other sections, moisture is much needed. 

Corn is showing the effects of the heat 
in the western half of Indiana particular- 
ly, and is rolling in some districts. It is 
tasseling generally, and silking some. 
Threshing of oats is getting under way, 
with light yields reported, and threshing 
of the wheat crop continues steadily. 
The yield, however, is disappointing in 
most places, and the quality, as a rule, 
is below standard. 


THRESHING INFECTED WHEAT 


Wheat from fields in three counties in 
the northern part of the state, which have 
been infected. with the Australian take- 
all and which are under quarantine, now 
is being threshed and taken directly to 
cars on which it is shipped to the United 
States Grain Corporation at New York. 
Eight operatives of the Indiana Con- 
servation Commission are directing the 
disinfecting of the grain before it is 
sent east. 

Burning of the straw and stubble, as 
an added precaution to prevent future 
spread of the disease is being delayed 
because of the dry weather. The straw 
is being kept in the infected fields. Much 
of the ground on which the grain was 
grown is muck soil, and, because of its 
present or condition, it is feared the 
muck would be set on fire if any attempt 


were made now to burn over the areas. 
When the fields are burned over, Frank 

N. Wallace, state entomologist, probably 

will lift the quarantine. 


It is not likely 
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that the state will permit small grains 
to be grown in the fields for five years. 


DATA ON WHEAT SALE 


The Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, has forwarded for review to 
H. D. Irwin, vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, evidence in a 
—_— case in which a Marion County 
elevator paid $2.11 bu for No. 1 wheat 
of the 1919 crop, which the federation 
asserts is not enough, and which is the 
price generally being paid in the state. 

Some time ago the federation asked Mr. 
Irwin for a ruling on the price grain 
dealers proposed to pay farmers for 
wheat under a memorandum submitted 





@16c bu is exorbitant. However, millers 
and elevator men point out that their 
handling charges amount to only about 6 
per cent of the amount paid for the 
grain. They say 1 per cent of this is 
paid by the Grain Coxporation, leavin 
only 5 per cent with which to pay a 
charges from the time the wheat is deliv- 
ered to them in the wagons until final de- 
livery is made in New York, and from 
which to get a reasonable profit. 
Farmers, they say, who are dissatisfied 
with the charge, can ship directly to the 
Grain Corporation, taking the chances of 
deterioration in grain and other risks. 
Producers, they claim, are unwilling to 
do this, because, in addition to the risks 
they assume, they must wait at least 30 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson 
Director of the United States Council of National Defense 
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to the organization. Mr. Irwin replied 
that he would not make a ruling on price 
until a specific case had been submitted 
for review. 

The complaint forwarded sets forth 
that from July 15 to July 19 a farmer 
delivered wheat to an elevator in his vi- 
cinity for which he received $2.11 bu for 
that grading No. 1, $2.08 for No. 2, $2.04 
for No. 3 and $1.95 for No. 4. It is con- 
tended that the amount paid, based on 
the government’s guaranteed price of 
$2.391, bu for No. 1 in New York, is not 
sufficient, and that the handling charge 
of the elevator is exorbitant. At least 
fiye;cents more bu should have been paid, 
it is declared. 

It is set out that the handling charge 
made by the elevator is in accordance with 
figures submitted by Charles B. Riley, 
secretary of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in a letter to the farmers’ 
federation, indicating the basis on which 
millers and dealers proposed to handle 
wheat. The evidence is being submitted 
as a test case for the whole of the state 
to establish a fair handling charge. 

Lewis Taylor, secretary of the farmers’ 
organization, says that the charge of 13 


days before receiving remittances from 
the Grain Corporation. 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is on an 
automobile pleasure trip through the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. 

The Pittsford Purity Pie Co., a baking 
concern in Indianapolis, will build an 
addition to the present plant at a cost 
of $20,000. It will be two stories, 60x60, 
of fireproof construction. 

J. Howard Roop, formerly chief chem- 
ist in the foodstuffs department of Pur- 
due University, has accepted a position 
as chief chemist for the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co. He is putting in a 
laboratory in the company’s new office, 
and will do research work in flour, mill- 
ing, and baking. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., of In- 
dianapolis, a part of whose product is 
milling machinery, took out a permit 
from the building department of. the city 


government this week for the erection of 
a building at its plant to cost $90,000. 
It will be 802 feet long,'100 wide, and 
one story in height, of brick and steel. 
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This is in addition to proposed factor: 
additions to cost $350,000. . 

Flour mills in Evansville have increased 
8 to their employees 10@165 per cent, 
making the pay of the ordinary mill 
workers average 35@50c an hour. Some 
time ago the United States War Labor 
Board recommended to the mills that 
they go on an eight-hour basis, increase 
the wages of their employees, and recog- 
nize the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. The mill owners refused to accept 
the recommendations of the board, for 
the reason, as they pointed out, that it 
has no jurisdiction at this time. 

An unusually large number of thresh- 
ing rings in Indiana are incorporating 
this year, owing to the new state work- 
men’s compensation law. It enables the 
operators of the outfits, which include the 
corn shredder, to carry compensation in- 
surance to protect themselves against 
financial loss in the event of accidents to 
threshing outfit employees. The law pro- 
vides that a man who has work done by 
a contractor who has not complied with 
the compensation act in regard to insur- 
ance also is liable in case of an accident 
to any employees of the contractor. 

; Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Work of the Defense Council 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the 
United States Council of Defense, has 
issued a statement outlining the work 
of that organization in the prosecution of 
the war, and indicating the general plan 
of peace-time activities that are about to 
be promulgated. In part he says: 

Under the sundry civil bill there has 
been reappropriated to the United States 
Council of National Defense its unex- 
pendedbalance for the fiscal year 1918. 
The council is now maturing plans to re- 
turn to its peace-time functions under 
the congressional act creating it, and will 
probably submit these plans to Congress 
on or before the regular session in De- 
cember. 

The act charges the council, which was 
created as a peace-time body nearly a 
year before the United States entered 
the war, with the co-ordination of indus- 
tries and resources for the national se- 
curity and welfare and with “the creation 
of relations that will render possible in 
time of need the immediate concentra- 
tion and utilization of the resources of 
the nation.” 

There has been a general realization of 
the country’s need of a council of national 
defense that shall in time of peace col- 


‘lect, study, and centralize in a scientific 


way all information bearing upon the na- 
tional defense, particularly with regard 
to the mobilization of industries, science, 
and labor in time of war. Mr. Good, 
the Republican chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 
upon the floor of the House, in reporting 
out the sundry civil bill, that the council’s 
appropriation was one of the matters on 
which there was no controversy. It went 
through both houses by general consent. 

With the closing of the work of the 
Capital Issues Committte, the Committee 
on Public Information, the Food Admin- 
istration, the Fuel Administration, the 
War Industries Board (which the council 
organized and which remained under its 
organization for a year) and the War 
Trade Board, the council remains the 
eingle interdepartmental unit which can 
centralize the study of the records estab- 
lished by these war agencies. It will un- 
doubtedly become in effect the residuary 
legatee of these war agencies to the ex- 
tent that their records are not allocated 
to the executive departments. 

The Council of National Defense is 
composed of the secretaries of war, navy, 
interior, agriculture, commerce and labor. 
With it throughout the war acted an ad- 
visory commission of seven members, 
composed of Daniel Willard, Samuel 
Gompers, Bernard M. Baruch, Howard 
E. Coffin, Julius Rosenwald, Dr, Frank- 
lin Martin, and Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 

In the first year of the war the council 
and advisory commission, acting con- 
jointly, made the major part of the in- 
dustrial mobilization. The council cre- 
ated such agenciés as the General Muni- 
tions Board, the War Industries Board, 
the Commercial Economy Board, the Air- 
craft Production Board, and the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production. 

Utilizing the best experts in all ‘fields 
as dollar-a-year men, the council was 
able to make the preliminary mobilization 
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of industry up to July 1, 1917, at a cost 
of but $127,000. Its entire up 
to May 1, 1919, have been but $1,500,000, 
this having included the operations of the 
War Industries Board for nearly a year 
and the expenditure of $225,000 for 
erecting the Council of National Defense 
Building. The committee on supplies of 
the council alone arranged for the pur- 
chase of $800,000,000 worth of goods for 
the quartermaster department of the 
army, at an expenditure of but $20,000 
by the council, this committee handling 
45,000 contracts in 200 days. 

It is estimated by the council that 
more than $3,000,000,000 was saved to 
the government by the prices which its 
experts on raw materials, minerals, and 
metals made in the procurement of steel 
and iron products. It is believed that 
the annals of government show few, if 
any, examples equaling the low cost of 
operation of the council, in view of the 
results achieved. 

In the early part of the war the coun- 
cil, aside from its activity in industrial 
and scientific fields, initiated the system 
of state councils of defense; and at the 
war’s close its field machinery consisted 
of nearly 185,000 units, composed of the 
state, county, community, and municipal 
councils of defense. It has been the 
council’s policy since the armistice to de- 
centralize this machinery and to recom- 
mend that the great system of com- 
munity councils particularly be estab- 
lished on a permanent non-partisan basis 
under local rather than under federal 
direction, in the belief that thus can be 
best preserved to the nation the lessons 
of co-operation and unity born of the 
war. 

Among the subordinate bodies of the 
council dealing with matters separate 
from the co-ordination of industries as 
such for the national defense are the 
Reconstruction Research Division; the 
Highways Transport Committee, with its 
16 state committees and approximately 
100 units throughout the country; the 
Emergency Employment Committee for 
Soldiers and Sailors, of which Colonel 
Arthur Woods is chairman; the Commit- 
tee on Labor, headed by Samuel Gom- 
pers; the National Research Council, 
which is the council’s department of sci- 
ence and research; and the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, which acts as the council’s 
bureau of inventions. 

Contacts are also being maintained 
where necessary with the state, county, 
community, and municipal councils of de- 
fense or with the agencies which have 
succeeded these bodies since the armis- 
tice. The same holds true with the state 
divisions of the Woman’s Committee of 
the council. 





The port of New Orleans made an 
enviable record in loading ¢argoes of food 
for fighters, according to a statement 
issued by the Wheat Export Corporation. 
Philadelphia first won the blue ribbon by 
clearing the Somerset with 208,000 bus 
of grain in one day, New York with the 
War Special carrying 240,000 bus loaded 
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in less than a day. New Orleans eclipsed 
them both with the Thamblee, the cargo 
consisting of 136,359 bus of barley being 
loaded in four hours. Later New Orleans 
shipped out 27 full cargoes of grain, av- 
sreging from 210,000 to 574,000 bus, with 
19 hours the average time for clearing 
each vessel. 





CALIFORNIA RICE MILLS 


The Rapid Growth of California’s Rice- 
Milling Industry—Growing Paddy 
Rice on Adobe Lands 


San Francisco, Cat, July 26.—The 
rice industry of California, already rap- 
idly increasing, was greatly stimulated 
by the war demand for breadstuffs, and 
the crop now being marketed is much the 
largest which the state has produced. 

The total production of paddy rice in 
the state last year was approximately 
3,500,000 bags of 100 lbs. There have 
been steady shipments ever since milling 
of the crop began. The price fixed by 
the government to be paid by the mills 
to the growers for the best grade of 
paddy rice is $4.32 per 100 lbs. All 
paddy is inspected by experienced grad- 
ers under the California rice committee, 
and the value is established by the com- 
mittee from the samples and reports 
submitted by these graders. The aver- 
age price realized by growers is some- 
what less than $4.32, but averages per- 
haps about $4.15 or $4.20. 

The early settlers of the state regard- 
ed the Sacramento delta as certain to 
become a great rice-growing district. 
This was not because they knew anything 
about growing rice, but ecnube they as- 
sociated rice with swamps, and there was 
the swamp. Several experiments were 
made, one by the University of Califor- 
nia, but nothing came of. them, because 
they did not know how to go to work. 
California rice lands are not the lands 
which the pioneers pitched on as the 
scene of the future rice industry. 

The lands which have been found spe- 
cially fitted for rice-growing are not 
those of deep alluvial or peaty soils which 
border the lower rivers, but the adobe 
lands farther up, underlaid within a 
reasonable distance below the surface by 
hardpan to hold the water during the 
growing season, when the rice is flooded. 
There was almost no use made of the 
present ricé lands except for pasture, 
until rice-growing was introduced. The 
greatest advantage from the industry is 
the utilization of these adobe lands. 

Of course, rice is grown in California 
on other than adobe lands, but it is 
doubtful whether the use of alluvial soil 
for rice-growing will be permanent. 
Where the water supply is limited it is 
probable that it can be used more profit- 
ably in the production of other crops. 
But, at $4.32 per 100 lbs for paddy, noth- 
ing can beat rice for profit, if grown by 
those who know how. 

The..largest rice mill in California is 
located at San Francisco. It has a daily 
capacity of 6,000 bags, and is owned and 


opeeates by Rosenberg Bros, & Co. The 
ustration shown on this page gives an 
idea of the size of this plant, which is 
equipped with the latest machinery and 
is the most modern rice mill in the Unit- 
ed States. This same company operates 
other rice mills, at Gridley and Biggs in 
the Sacramento Valley of California, and 
a fourth is under construction at Colusa. 
The three mills now completed have han- 
died this season almost one-third of the 
entire California crop. 
R. C. Mason. 





Crop Report for Canada 


The Canadian government issued its 
regular monthly report on condition of 
grain crops on Wednesday. The figures 
given represent the situation on June 30. 

The total area under wheat is esti- 
mated to be 17,282,570 acres, sprin 
wheat occupying 16,484,820, and fal 
wheat 797,750. The area sown to oats is 
placed at 14,754,150 acres, barley 3,017,- 
920, rye 565,275. 

In the three prairie provinces, the esti- 
mated area under wheat is 15,751,700 
acres, comprising 2,929,100 in Manitoba, 
8,972,000 in Saskatchewan, and 3,850,600 
in Alberta; under oats, 9,561,000 acres, 
comprising 1,715,000 in Manitoba, 5,088,- 
000 in-Saskatchewan, and 2,758,000 in Al- 
berta; under barley, the acreage is 2,- 
192,000, comprising 1,103,000 acres in 
Manitoba, 657,000 in Saskatchewan, and 
432,000 in Alberta. 

The condition of the principal grain 
crops at the end of June indicates that 
for the fourth successive year the yields 
for Canada will be below those of the 
decennial average. 

Expressed numerically, the condition 
for all Canada in percentage of the de- 
cennial average is as follows, last year’s 
condition on June 30 being given within 
parentheses: fall wheat, 102 (71); spring 
wheat, 90 (86); all wheat, 91 (85); oats, 
87 (91); barley, 91 (93); rye, 97 (89). 





Chamber of Commerce Tour 


Wasurineoton, D. C., July 26.—A care- 
ful study of business conditions in the 
West, and of the industrial needs of the 
western states, will be made by the offi- 
cers and directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on a tour 
that begins at Chicago today and ends at 
the same city on Aug. 17. 

The officers and members of the board 
come from all parts of the country. 
Meetings ordinarily are held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. At the invitation of J. E. 
Chilberg, of Seattle, a member, the board 
will meet on Aug. 8-9, at Seattle, and 
take advantage of this to visit other west- 
ern cities. 

The itinerary includes: Omaha, July 
27; Denver, July 29; Salt Lake City, 
July 31; Los Angeles, Aug. 2-3; San 
Francisco, Aug. 6; Portland, Aug. 7; Ta- 
coma, Aug. 8; Seattle, Aug. 9-10; Spo- 
kane, Aug. 12; Glacier Park, Aug. 12-13; 
Minneapolis, Aug. 16. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CROP OUTLOOK IN FRANCE 


Conditions Unfavorable on June 30, Owing to 
Continued Drouth—129,000,000 Bus of 
- Imports May Be Necessary 

Paris, France, June 30.—Crop condi- 
tions have not improved greatly, notwith- 
standing recent rains, and there has been 
much damage from the continued drouth. 
The Journal Officiel’s estimate of the crop 
situation on May 1 follows: 


ACREAGE SOWN 
1919 1918 











Winter wheat ....... 10,985,151 11,231,594 
Spring wheat ....... 791,814 695,770 

DOGO. wesc ctsunces 11,776,965 11,927,364 
PRMOGEE cists cccerecer 211,353 214,985 
TRPD sevccacavvececees 1,862,122 1,942,371 
Winter barley ....... 267,200 262,072 
Spring barley ....... 926,711 1,134,197 

BOGAED ccc bssvercics 1,193,911 1,396,269 
Winter oats ...:..... 1,721,047 1,721,763 
Spring oate ......... - 6,126,728 5,505,734 

DORIS oi cits cocvass 6,846,775 7,227,497 


STATE OF CROPS* 
: May 1, 1919 May 1, 1918 
Winter wheat ........... 63 74 





Spring wheat -. 62 71 
MOtGEE wiavcciseorsiee eo 36 64 
RO  ccaseceeveccsesus o - 63 
Witter BAPOP:. 6c ciccceces 66 72 
Spring barley ............ 64 72 
Winter OOte occcccscscsee 64 72 
GPE GRER 2 ince peteccsis 65 72 


*100, very good; 80, good; 60, fairly good; 
50, passable, 

Private forecasts indicate that France 
will be obliged to import about 129,000,- 
000 bus wheat. 

It is generally believed that govern- 
ment importation and control of wheat 
and flour will be continued, but other 
cereals are now free. The pre-war duties 
on cereals have been re-established, but 
it is thought that the maximum prices 
will prevail. They were fixed for the 
coming crop as follows, per 100 kilos, on 
farm: wheat, 73 francs; rye, 53; oats, 
53; corn, 53; barley, 53. 

Import duties: wheat, 7 francs; flour, 
11@16 (according to extraction) ; rye, 3; 
oats, 3; corn, 3; barley, 3. 

If maximum prices are maintained, 
importation will be put in a difficult sit- 
uation. The price of 53 francs per 100 
kilos for domestic oats probably will not 
be applied to foreign oats. In fact, some 
No. 2 white clipped oats have been bought 
for July and August shipment at 58@61 . 
francs (according to quality and time of 
shipment) per 100 kilos, c.i.f. Havre. 

In quotations free on board railroad 
cars, France, however, the following 
charges would have to be considered: 
import duty, 3 francs; unloading, 2; re- 
loading on cars, 1; freight to interior, 
1.50. These costs would bring the net 
cost to the importer up to 65.50@68.50 
francs, which obviously means a figure 
much higher than the one fixed for do- 
mestic oats. 

A. Ravaup. 





During the first four months of 1919, 
the United States imported 94,501 tons 
corn from Argentina, compared with 36,- 
344 for the same period of 1918. 





California’s Largest Rice Mill: an Important Factor in One of the State’s Great Industries 
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New York, N. Y., July 26.—When the 
quotation for London exchange declines 
to 4.26 the international money markets 
are bound to become seriously disturbed. 
There has never been such a low quota- 
tion before, and the fact that it caused 
thorough demoralization of the foreign 
exchanges was natural, in view of the tre- 
mendous volume of commerce that has to 
be constantly financed between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Abroad, however, this sensational de- 
cline was not unexpected, since promi- 
nent London bankers reached the conclu- 
sion long ago that some such low level 
would be touched after the war was over 
and when the British government aban- 
doned all efforts to control the exchange 
market. 

EFFECT ON FOREIGN TRADE 

With the derangement of the sterling 
exchange market there was naturally 
serious disturbance in the other Euro- 
pean exchanges. The consequence was 
that new low rates were touched for ex- 
change on Madrid, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Amsterdam, Paris and Zurich. The 
serious aspect of this situation is that the 
sensational declines in the foreign ex- 
changes quickly interfere with the expan- 
sion of American trade abroad. 

Were the quotations to continue around 
the low level reached there is no doubt 
that they would be effective in seriously 
hampering the promised expansion of our 
foreign trade. As soon as the low level 
for London exchange was announced 
there was surprise expressed in various 
quarters at the failure of the British 
government to take measures to check 
the decline. 

As a matter of fact, England would 
be helped by the continuance of a suffi- 
ciently high rate for New York exchange 
to reduce the importation of expensive 
merchandise from this side. Further- 
more, the London bankers take the posi- 
tion that New York has everything at 
stake in providing credits for the foreign 
purchasers of American supplies. If this 
is done on a large scale the adverse for- 
eign exchange situation will be corrected, 
since it will be possible for the foreign 
markets to make heavy purchases in the 
United States without remitting at once 
in settlement. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


This derangement of the exchange 
markets had an unsettling influence upon 
the stock market. This was natural, in 
view of the efforts made by the Federal 
Reserve Board to restrict the lending of 
bank money upon speculative collateral. 
The feeling seemed to be in many quar- 
ters that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have its own way, and that the 
large banks of Wall Street would be 
forced to materially reduce their volume 
of loans based upon speculative collateral. 

This feeling was not long a factor, 
however, of interference in the stock mar- 
ket. After a day or two of reaction, 
there was a quick advance, in the course 
of which many of the early declines were 
made good. The market showed excel- 
lent resistance to adverse influences, and 
it was apparent that the public had once 
more become an important factor in 
broadening speculative activity. 

BASIS FOR THE RECOVERY 

The opinion prevailed quite generally 
in financial circles and to a large extent 
among investors that the United States 
was headed for better things, and that 
this country would soon experience a 
more pronounced revival in commercial 
affairs. It is believed that the foreign 
exchange situation will be largely correct- 
ed as soon as the great syndicate now 
being formed to finance our foreign trade 
oe —_ gets busy. 

ith the indications that the farmers 
of the Unitéd States would receive a rec- 
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ord amount for their produce, including 
farm animals, the view was expressed 
that the security market was destined to 
sell much higher, and that the time might 
not be far distant when present quota- 
tions for seasoned dividend-paying shares 
of the industrial variety would look 
cheap. 
THE GREATEST PROBLEM 

Many believe that labor constitutes the 
greatest problem before the American 
people. This is because the whole world 
seems to be asking for higher wages, and 
in most cases obtaining what it asks for. 
In all production the labor item is apt 
to be the dominating influence, so far as 
costs are concerned. The probability is 
that the present movement will continue, 
unless a serious industrial setback is en- 
countered. When this comes, there will 
have to be a readjustment of labor, just 
as wre has been a readjustment of cap- 
ital. 

Owing to high living costs, however, 
and the steady increase in most expenses, 
the disposition of employers is to make 
the lot of their employees as comfortable 
as possible and to increase wages to a 
stage where the wage-earners will realize 
that the employers have been working in 
their behalf. 

The labor question is likely to survive 
many other controversies. High living 
costs have been a determining factor with 
many employers, forcing them to advance 
wages to a level much above that which 
prevailed before the war began. Return- 
ing soldiers and sailors have been quickly 
reabsorbed, and some industries are short 
many thousand men who could earn good 
wages at this time. It is believed that 
the situation will be straightened out in 
the end without as much disturbance in 
this country as has been the case abroad. 

With the announcement by Judge Gary 
that steel workers were apparently weil 
satisfied with present conditions and 
wages, and would not, he thought, be 
overanxious to join labor unions, the in- 
dustrial stocks, especially the steel shares, 
showed much strength. The feeling seems 
to be that the great mass of steel work- 
ers would not be willing to strike at a 
time when they were showing handsome 
earnings and when the denant for skilled 
work was enlarging. 

THE MONEY MARKET 

It is largely the case of a 6 per cent 
money market, from Maine to California. 
Some variations prevail in certain quar- 
ters, but in most instances the fluctua- 
tions are in the upward direction. It 
looks as if there would be a strong de- 
mand for money throughout the year. 
Some of the country banks are said to be 
more generally loaned up than they have 
been at any time for two years. 

Several hundred million dollars of 
money belonging to interior banks have 
been invested in call loans on Wall Street. 
Exceptionally high rates for such accom- 
modation have been effective in attracting 
this large inflow of out-of-town accommo- 
dation. It is natural for the interior 
banks to release their funds in this way, 
as a few days of 10, 12 or 15 per cent 
money show up handsomely in the profit 
account. 

On the other hand it is often a detri- 
ment, since the out-of-town lender is able 
to recall his funds whenever he wishes to 
do so, and frequently these withdrawals 
have taken place when it has been most 
inconvenient for borrowers to respond to 
the demands, 


CREATING AN ACCEPTANCE MARKET 


The point has been well taken that the 
banks of the country can never create a 
broad acceptance market in the United 
States if they continue to prefer to lend 
their funds on call in Wall Street. Al- 
though the high call-loan rates are at- 
tractive to out-of-town lenders, it must 


be remembered that New York can never 
become a t financial center in an in- 
ternational sense unless it has a well- 
bey gat discount market for recourse 
to by mercantile borrowers. 

It is of all things essential that the 
banks should promote as far as possible 
the purchase and sale of mp gang in 
this country. About $500,000, are out- 


standing in acceptances at this time, but . 


the best financiers in the country are 
working hard to strengthen the move- 
ment so that fully $1,000,000,000 will be 
outstanding. 

A HUGE FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION 


Efforts are still being made to form a 
huge foreign trade corporation, with re- 
sources sufficient to grant the needed 
credit facilities which must be forthcom- 
ing before long if American foreign trade 
is to be properly expanded abroad. The 
deal may be closed before long, but it 
has been indicated that one reason for 
the hitch in negotiations has been the ap- 
parent unwillingness on the part of great 
commercial interests to shoulder their 
part of the burden. 

The bankers insist that it is not a bank- 
ing problem, pure and simple, but that 
it is a mercantile problem as well, and 
that so formidable a foreign trade enter- 
prise can never be properly organized 
and operated unless its management rep- 
resents excellent teamwork between 
financiers and business men. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Slowly but surely the nation is losing 
its provincialism. it is seeking to take a 
broad view of world-finance at this most 
interesting period in reconstruction his- 
tory. It is believed that excellent re- 
sults will be obtained from the gathering 
of a great assemblage of Europe’s best 
business men at Atlantic City in October. 
Several important foreign commissions 
are expected, and it is believed that this 
will be of the greatest service in promot- 
ing the expansion of American trade with 
foreign countries. 

In addition, such a conference will be 
of help in obtaining an interchange of 
thought concerning the solution of the 
various problems which are encountered 
at this time, It is recognized that much 
must be done in the future by both 
Americans and Englishmen in promoting 
trade alliances and in preparing the way 
for the foreign expansion of various 
American industries. 

NEW FOREIGN LOANS 

New foreign government and municipal 
financing on a large scale will probably 
be announced by Wall Street bankers be- 
fore long. Some of these loans are likely 
to command a ready market. Others may 
go slow for a time, but the probability is 
that they will be ultimately absorbed. 

The American investor is becoming 
more familiar each month with good for- 
eign securities. He is no longer a stranger 
to them. The indications are that by the 
close of the year American investments 
abroad will reach a record level. All this 
will be helpful in righting the foreign 
exchange market and in making available 
dollar credits. 

This is pre-eminently the day of inter- 
national finance. The banker with a nar- 
row view has small show in the contest 
for worth-while financing. The country 
is making steady progress, and great 
things are expected to happen during the 
next 12 months. Out of it all is likely to 
develop a remarkable expansion of 
American industry, with a still larger 
margin of exports over imports. 





Sale of Army Food Stores 

Wasuinoton, D. C.,, July 26.—The 
committee investigating expenditures in 
the War department, in its initial report 
to the House urges prompt adoption of 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of 
War to place on the market immediatel 
$120,000,000 worth of surplus food ened 
ucts withheld from consumption by the 
War department. 

The report sets forth that when the 
armistice was signed the army consisted 
of 3,700,000 men, while food was being 
accumulated for an army of 5,000,000; 
that demobilization began at once; that 
by Jan. 11, 800,000 men had been dis- 
charged, and May 24, 2,252,000 had 
been released from the army; that on 
Nov. 30, 1918, General Ma chief of 
staff, ordered the declaration of a sur- 
plus of all perishable foods with a view 
to their sale to the consumers, but that 
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no action was taken to carry out this 
order until May of this year. 

The report states that these food stores 
were depreciating in value, that “the in- 
excusable delay resulted in the spoiling 
of millions of pounds of ham and bacon, 
to the great loss of the government and 
the people, who were in need of the food 
products,” Joun J. Manarnan. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvit1z, Tenn., July 26.—Nashville 
and southeastern mills, with a capacity 
of 229,890 bbls, showed an output for the 
week of 140,508, or 61.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 69,100 bbls and 
35.2 per cent last week, 60.9 per cent the 
same week in 1918, 40.6 in 1917, 72.7 in 
1916, 68.6 in 1915, 71.4 in 1914, 66.1 in 
1913 and 56 in 1912. 

The demand for flour from the South- 
east was very active this week. Some of 
the mills have practically sold their out- 
put for the next 60 days, and are show- 
ing indifference as to booking any more 
business. All of the larger mills are now 
running full time, and most of the small- 
er ones are running 15 hours. 

General commercial conditions in the 
South are prosperous, and the opening 
of the new season under post-war condi- 
tions has been auspicious. Shipping in- 
structions for flour are excellent. 

Prices were practically unchanged dur- 
ing the week, and were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
lbs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.60 
@11.25; standard patents, $10.40@10.70; 
100 per cent flour, $10.20@10.40. 

Rehandlers report improvement in de- 
mand for western flour, with fair volume 
of business. Kansas hard wheat flour is 
quoted at $10.75@11.10, 98-lb jutes, de- 
livered Nashville. There is not much in- 
terest in Minnesota spring wheat flour, 
on account of its high price, quotations 
being $12.25@12.75. 

Millfeed is in excellent demand, mills 
being behind with shipping instructions, 
and having no difficulty in selling either 
for immediate or deferred movement. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100,- 
Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$40@45; mixed feed, $47@52; standard 
middlings or shorts, $53@58. 

There was increased movement of 
wheat in Tennessee and Kentucky, but 
offerings still continue disappointing. 
While yield was less than expected, the 
light movement is attributed in some 
measure to a disposition on the part of 
the farmers to hold. Local No. 2 red 
wheat, Nashville, is quoted at $2.20@2.25. 
‘ THE CORN TRADE 

Corn meal is considerably higher, but 
demand continues slow. Southeastern 
corn mills, with a capacity of 156,000 bus, 
reported an output for the-week of 25,- 
049, or 16 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 25,536 bus and 18.1 per cent 
of capacity last week. Quotations: bolt- 
ed meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $4.70; plain meal, $4.50. 
The fact that corn meal and wheat flour 
are very near the same in cost is an im- 
portant factor in light consumption of 
meal. 





STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 19 
11,500 
25,500 


Flour, bbls 
Wheat, bus 
Corn, bus 52,000 
Oats, bus 127,000 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 349 cars. 

NOTES 

The Central Milling Co., Broadhead, 
Ky., has. been incorporated by Herman 
Laws, Hugh McBee and others, with $20,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Model Mill Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., has completed an addition to its 
elevator facilities that will give the plant 
storage capacity of over 250,000 bus. 

It developed during the week that a 
number of southeastern mills had con- 
strued section 7 of the Grain Corporation 
contract as applicable to a resale period, 
and were selling for 90-day shipment. A 
wire to New York brought the rul- 
ing that sales under no circumstances 
were to be made for longer than 60 days. 

The Victor Chemical Works, of Chi- 
cago, will build a la manu fac- 
turing plant in President 
August 
a visit to Nashville this week. The com- 
pany previously planned to build a plant 

re, Joun 
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ESTIMATING THE 
NATION’S CROPS 


(Continued from page 460.) 

and key on crop-reporting day. The re- 

rts of the state field agents go directly 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and are 
locked, unopened, in a vault in his office. 
They remain unopened until the morn- 
ing of crop-reporting day, when they are 
turned over to the chief of the bureau, at 
the time the Crop Reporting Board is 
called into session. 

From this moment until the report is 
issued it is impossible for any one but 
the secretary or acting secretary to enter 
the room where the board is in session, 
and even they cannot leave the room, once 
they enter, until the report is given to the 
press. Guards are stationed outside of 
the locked doors leading into the bureau, 
and all telephone and telegraph wires are 
disconnected, the switchboards being 
locked and the key retained by the chair- 
man of the board, who is also locked in 
while the board is in session. 

All the data available with respect to 
each crop under consideration are assem- 
bled, totals and averages by states and 
crops are passed upon by the Crop Re- 
porting Board, and a summary of the re- 
port is set up on a duplicating machine 
from which copies are made for issuance 
to the press associations at the hour and 
minute fixed by the secretary. 

While the personal equation must in- 
evitably enter into crop estimating, and 
while personal opinion is, in fact, the 
basis for all reports on conditions of 
growing crops and largely on the yield, 
nevertheless the system of work devel- 
oped by the Crop Reporting Board re- 
duces to a minimum the liability of seri- 
ous error. 

If there were no official reports, market 
speculators would obtain more or less in- 
formation and exaggerate it for their own 
ends. As a matter of fact, many intelli- 
gent agencies do gather information in 
advance of the department’s announce- 
ments, and sometimes they come fairly 
close to the department’s reports. The 
effect is, as a rule, to prevent very wide 
fluctuations. 

When the Crop Reporting Board meets 
it has the problem of figuring out crop 
conditions, yield and acreage from the 
reports or estimates sent in by the field 
agents, the county correspondents and 
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A Field of Wheat Contributing Jts Share to the Nation’s Billion Bushels 


the township correspondents, the thou- 
sands of reports from the two latter 
sources having previously been reduced to 
percentages by crop specialists of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

When the board meets, each member is 
given a sheet of paper on which are the 
names of all the states, and opposite the 
name of each state to be reported on 
are three columns of figures: the per- 
centage estimates of the field agents and 
the estimates of the county and township 


correspondents reduced to percentages, 
as already explained. 

Thus the members of the board may 
be confronted, for instance, with the con- 
dition of winter wheat in Kansas at a 
certain time somewhat like this: field 
agent, 94; county correspondent, 91; 
township correspondent, 93. In other 
words, the field agent, the salaried em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
has estimated the condition as 94 per 
cent of perfect, and the township and 





A Field Agent Interviewing Farmers in an Oat Field 


county correspondents as 91 and 93 per 
cent of perfect, respectively. 

Inasmuch as the field agents are ex- 
perienced crop inspectors, and as each 
devotes his entire time te studying the 
crops of his state, great reliance is placed 
upon their estimates. Yet the estimates 
of the other two classes of correspondents 
are a check upon them. Furthermore, 
when the members of the Crop Reporting 
Board consider these estimates they take, - 
in conjunction with them, other factors, 
such as weather conditions during the few 
days since the reports were made, and the 
estimates for adjoining states. The av- 
erage of the three estimates is then made. 

The five members of the board individ- 
ually consider the state estimates first, 
and each member, upon arriving at a 
conclusion, places his estimate upon an- 
other sheet. Again using Kansas as an 
illustration, the estimates may read: A, 
94; B, 95; C, 92; D, 93; E, 96. To equal- 
ize the differences, a discussion follows, 
and each member explains what factors 
in the general situation influenced him in 
arriving at his conclusion. The estimates 
of the five members are not averaged, the 
estimate of the board as a whole being 
made only after a full discussion of all 
the surrounding conditions. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates is con- 
sidered by those who know to be the best 
organized, smoothest running piece of 
human machinery for securing and dis- 
seminating agricultural statistical data in 
existence. So well recognized is this fact 
that a number of foreign countries have 
sent representatives here to study our 
system and to adopt that portion which 
is applicable to their conditions. 





Asks Inquiry Into Flour Cost - 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 26.—Con- 
gressman John F. Fitzgerald, of Massa- 
chusetts, who has resurrected the familiar 
“high cost of living” issue, introduced a 
resolution last week which requests the 
Food Administration to investigate the 
cost of flour. This is one of a series of 
similar measures proposed by the former 
Boston mayor during the past month. It 
provides: 

“That the United States Food Admin- 
istration be requested to make an investi- 
gation into the present price of flour, 
with a view to ascertaining the reason 
why, with a larger wheat surplus avail- 
able at the beginning of the 1919 wheat 
crop, and with a surplus of 600,000,000 
bus in sight over the needs of the coun- 
try, flour is selling for $1.50@2.50 bbl 
more than it did a year ago.” 

Joun J. Marrinay, 
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An appropriation of $50,000 has been 
made by the United States Grain Cor- 

ration at the suggestion of Julius 

rnes, United States wheat director, to 
conduct an active ag dust explosion 
campaign durin coming year in 
grain mills and elevators. 

At the request of Mr. Barnes, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has detailed Dr. 
David H. Price and George W. Brown 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, to cover the 
entire field of safety for grain and flour 
storage in the interests of the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

During nearly two years, ending July 
1, in which the corporation operated as 
an agency of the Food Administration, 
handling almost $2,000,000 worth of food- 
stuffs bought in America and sold abroad, 
it suffered not a dollar in fire loss. So 
strongly did Mr. Barnes feel that this 
record of his organization was due to the 
efficiency of the Bureau of Chemistry in 
its investigation into the causes and pre- 
vention of fires that he has asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to detail sev- 
eral of its experts for the continuation of 
the work. 

A staff of experienced men, under the 
leadership of Dr. Price and Mr. Brown, 
will cover the safety field for the grain 
industry. In co-operation with them will 
work the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which, through its inspection 
force, contributed greatly to the Grain 
Corporation’s freedom from fire loss. 

The history of the campaign to date is 
well told by Dr. Price, who is engineer in 
charge of the Bureau of Chemistry’s in- 
vestigations, in an address delivered May 
28, at Chicago, before the National Fire- 
men’s Association. It follows: 


The Great War led to the development 
of many remarkable devices. That “ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention” has 
been well proven by the wonderful dis- 
coveries that have een made in the al- 
lied countries, and especially by the men 
of our own land. The part that the Unit- 
ed States played in the great struggle 
for the uplift of humanity is well rec- 
ognized by all, for it was during this 
great emergency period, through which 
we were passing, that every attention 
was directed to all available agencies 
that would in any way contribute toward 
a successful prosecution of the work be- 
fore us. The business of “winning the 
war” was the primary purpose of the 
people of this country, and everything 
else was made of secondary importance. 

The desire to enlist and secure the help 
of all agencies, both on the field of bat- 
tle and for work in the homeland, re- 
sulted in utilizing both individuals and 
associations in all lines of pursuit and 
endeavor, and in focusing direct atten- 
tion on many lines of work that had not 
previously occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the public eye. One of these 
lines of work was the investigational 
study of dust explosions and fires in 
grain mills and elevators being carried 
on in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The importance of this work was rec- 
ognized shortly after our entrance into 
the war, when the matter of food con- 
servation became so essential. It was at 
the time when the Food Administration, 
through its various agencies, was endeav- 
oring to promote and encourage methods 
of food-saving, when the housewife and 
the members of the household, in response 
to the request, were practicing the policy 
of the “clean plate” and also “saving the 
crumbs,” that one explosion and fire 
alone, in a grain elevator in the East, de- 
stroyed enough grain to supply bread 
rations for an army of 200,000 soldiers 
for a year. 

Although the occurrence at the time 
was assigned to enemy activity, later in- 
vestigations established the fact that it 
resulted from a dust explosion caused b 
a small friction fire in an elevator head. 
To a large extent this loss was due to the 
lack of knowledge, on the part of the 
management and employees, of funda- 
mental facts and precautionary measures. 

A few months previous to this occur- 
rence, an explosion occurred in a sugar 
refinery in which 12 persons were killed, 
24 others were injured and almost $1,- 
000,000 worth of foodstuffs and property 
were destroyed. Between March, 1916, 


and October, 1917, dust explosions caused 
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on Work Begun by Department of Agriculture— History of 
the Enterprise Related by Dr. David J. Price in Recent 
Address Before National Firemen’s Convention 


the destruction of four of the largest 
grain and cereal plants in the United 
States and Canada. In six of the largest 
explosions and fires in 1916 and 1917, 39 
persons were killed, 60 others injured, 
2,500,000 bus of grain (estimated) lost, 
and property worth $8,000,000 destroyed. 

It is very apparent that the efforts of 
the various food conservation agencies 
and associations for many months were 
counteracted in a moment when dust ex- 
plosions and fires of the proportions just 
stated occurred. In many of the explo- 
sions and fires in the milling and grain 
plants of this country we have too easily 
been inclined to feel that “malicious ac- 
tivity,” “incendiarism,” and other out- 
side sources have been responsible, and 
that internal conditions could be entire- 
ly disregarded. We have very readily 
seen the “mote in our brother’s eye,” but 
quite overlooked the “beam in our own 
eye.” 

The urgent need for further knowledge 
of explosions and fires, their causes and 
the conditions under which they may oc- 
cur, was made manifest in many of the 
cases already referred to. When it be- 
came known that the operators and work- 
men in the grain mills and elevators were 
not familiar with explosion and fire con- 
ditions, it became very evident that it 
was essential that they obtain this knowl- 
edge. It required some particular agency 
or organization; it meant what might be 
termed “missionary work,” and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with its staff of 
trained men, who had been devoting con- 
siderable time to the dust explosion 
problem, was called upon to do the job. 

Uncle Sam has never yet failed in any 
emergency, and did not fail in this par- 
ticular one. A special campaign, large- 
ly educational in nature, was launched, 
its principal object being to carry the 
results of the investigational work already 
done to the men in the plants, and en- 
list their co-operation and support in 
preventing the explosions and fires, and 
in removing the dangerous causes and 
conditions under which they might occur. 

This campaign has been actively con- 
ducted since November, 1917. The ap- 
propriation from which funds have been 
made available will terminate June 30, 
of this year, and the educational work 
must necessarily be discontinued. The 
results of the campaign have been very 
gratifying, and sustained the expecta- 
tions of the department. The work has 
been well received, and the co-operation 
with the owners and operators of the 
plants, the workmen and officials, the 
various agencies and associations, has 
been very pleasant and helpful, as well 
as mutually profitable. 

The campaign has developed and con- 
firmed a number of earlier conclusions, 
which might be summarized under two 
general heads: 1, dust explosions and 
fires are largely preventable; 2, the work- 
men in the plants control, to a large ex- 
tent, the cause and frequency of dust 
explosions and fires. 

As far as can be ascertained, this is 
the first time an effort has been made to 
appeal directly to the workman, by of- 
fering to supply him with the informa- 
tion necessary for him to carry out the 
plan proposed for preventing disasters 
such as we are now considering. He has 
responded nobly to the call, and in sup- 
port of this response we advance the fol- 
lowing outstanding facts for considera- 
tion: 

1. Although from one to six dust ex- 
plosions and fires of large proportions 
have occurred annually in the United 
States, from 1913 to 1917 inclusive, dur- 
ing 1918 there was not a dust explosion 
in a plant where the matter had been 
presented to the workmen. In fact the 
indications are that there were no large- 
scale dust explosions involving loss of life 
and damage to large quantities of grain 
during the campaign period. 

2. Reports indicate the number of 
fires in grain plants and number of plants 
p ecticad. sue destroyed was considerably 


less in 1918 than in 1917, under less fa- 
vorable conditions. 

One of the leading grain journals, in 
an issue in January of this year, stated 
that, in 1918, 202 grain elevators in this 
country were burned, as compared with 
290 in 1917, a decrease of about 30 per 
cent, while 76 elevators were damaged in 
fire in 1918, as compared with 137 in 
1917, a decrease of over 40 per cent. An- 
other leading journal, commenting on the 
reduction in losses states: 

“The annual fire loss in this country in 
1918 is estimated at about $500,000,000,— 
an increase of about $60,000 over 1917,— 
and was the most disastrous loss ever ex- 
perienced, with the exception of the year 
of the San Francisco fire. The Minne- 
sota forest fires accounted for much of 
the 1918 loss. The general loss, however, 
is not reflected in the grain elevator busi- 
ness, and the record for the year there- 
fore is a good one. Compared with the 
rest of the country, it is excellent.” 

Referring to the splendid co-operation 
on the part of the grain elevator owners, 
the writer continued: “Elevator men, 
themselves, must be given credit for the 
care they exercised, and the wonderful 
spirit of co-operation they manifested; 
but the work they did along conservation 
lines was only a part of the programme 
they laid out for themselves to ‘Help 
Win the War. There was no more loyal 
set of men in this country than grain 
dealers. It having been demonstrated 
what co-operative effort can accomplish 
in the way of a reduced loss ratio, it is 
to be hoped that what was done to win 
the war will now be continued for the 
benefit of the nation. The disgraceful 
fire loss of this country must be cut down. 
The war has taught us one way to do it.” 

The valuable results of the explosion and 
fire prevention campaign were referred 
to in an address by Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, before the 
Civic and Commerce Association of Min- 
neapolis, in which the following refer- 
ence was made: 

“The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has conducted 
to a successful conclusion experiments 
showing the cause and demonstrating the 
means of prevention of fires of spontan- 
eous combustion origin. The Grain Cor- 
poration for two years has carried large 
stocks of grain and flour at risk, part of 
it under war conditions when explosions 
and conspiracy hazards were an appre- 
ciable risk, and in the whole two years 
has not suffered one dollar of loss by 
fire.” 

Mr. Barnes, in referring to a similar 
line of co-operation with the department 
relating to an educational campaign to 
prevent loss of grain during threshing 
operations, stated that “it has been calcu- 
lated by independent state administra- 
tors to have saved the farming community 
$40,000,000 of grain, and the good effects 
should be cumulative through succeeding 
crops.” 

By means of hearty co-operation on 
the part of the milling and grain com- 
panies throughout the country, it was 
possible for the engineers and field men 
of the department to carry the results of 
the work directly into the plants, and 
present the matter to the workmen. This 
presentation was made as popular as pos- 
sible, and the field men were advised to 
refrain from the technical phases and 
aspects of the work. 

In many instances, due to the courtesy 
of the companies, it was possible to as- 
semble the employees, and, by means of 
lantern slides and motion pictures, show 
the manner in which explosions and fires 
occur and the results that follow. Special 
stress was laid on the conditions the work- 
men controlled, and the methods of pre- 
vention and precaution that should. be 
adopted. 

In cases where it was not practical to 
assemble the men for illustrated talks, 
group meetings were held, and by means 
of a specially prepared album of photo- 
graphs the work was presented. These 
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photographs included the views shown on 
the slides and motion pictures, and were 
prepared for the benefit of men who 
would not be able to attend large meet- 
ings. 

By means of portable hand apparatus, 
dust explosions were produced, usually 
by blowing dust on an open flame such 
as an alcohol lamp, a candle, a match, 
etc. This demonstration impressed the 
men very emphatically, and was intended 
primarily to indicate the danger of dust 
ignition by open flames, or by conditions 
brought about by the use of matches and 
by smoking in dusty atmospheres. 

The appeal from the government to 
the workmen was well received, and made 
the work of the field men both helpful 
and instructive. In order to produce a 
binding link or tie between the workmen 
and the department, a “pledge card” was 
provided, reading on the face as follows: 

United States Department of Agriculture 


and 
United States Food Administration 

(If you have already signed, pass this 
card on to a fellow-employee.) 

To prevent grain dust explosions and fires 
in the mills and elevators in which I am 
employed, I agree personally to observe pre- 
ventive measures, and to use every effort and 
influence to induce others to take all pos- 
sible precautions. I make this promise in 
the realization that carelessness may result 
in loss of life, loss of food needed by the 
nation and destruction of factories needed 
to produce food. 

Name 
eee OW WR «i 5.) 0.0696 668 0 dO Soc eb ad wares 
CH cccccccceiapscecs 


On the back of the card a number of 
simple causes in control of the workmen 
were outlined, with the following arrange- 
ment: 


To Protect Your Mill and Elevator 


Failure to observe these reasonable rules 
may result in dust explosions or fires which 
may cause loss of life, and will cause loss of 
food needed by the nation: 

1. Smoking and lighted matches have 
caused many of our greatest fires and ex- 
plosions. Do not smoke while in or near the 
mill or elevator; do not carry matches in or 
near the buildings, 

2. An open flame will cause a dust ex- 
plosion and fire in a dusty mill or elevator. 
Do not carry any open flames, lantern or 
torch into a dusty atmosphere; do not lower 
lanterns or open flames into dusty bins; do 
not lower unprotected electric light bulbs 
into dusty bins—the bulb may break, making 
a spark that will ignite the dust. 

3. Dust and dirt invite dust explosions. 
The records show that there are six times 
as many fires in dirty mills and elevators as 
in clean ones. See that no dust accumu- 
lates on beams, machines, pulleys or floors 
in the department where you are working. 

4. Elevator choke-ups are frequent causes 
of fires and explosions. In many cases 
choke-ups have led to fires which destroyed 
over $1,000,000 worth of grain and property. 
Examine all elevators and conveyors in your 
department frequently and at regular inter- 
vals. Make sure that they are running prop- 
erly. Report immediately any slight rub- 
bing, slippage, or other trouble. 


After the work was presented to the 
men they were given an opportunity to 
co-operate with the government by sign- 
ing the ey card, and as a result many 
thousand have been signed. Upon receipt 
of the pledge card at Washington an 
acknowledgment card was sent direct to 
the man, reading as follows: 

United States Department of Agriculture 


an 
United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge receipt 
of the card, recently signed by you, in which 
you personally agree to observe preventive 
measures and to use every effort and influ- 
ence to induce others to take all precautions 
to prevent grain-dust explosions and fires in 
mills and elevators in which you are em- 
ployed. By signing this card and carefully 
observing the pledge made thereon, em- 
ployees of mills and elevators are actively 
co-operating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United States 
Food Administration in their effort to save 
food and win the war. 

D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Food Administrator. 


The back of the acknowledgment card 
contained the same simple precautionary 
measures as the pledge card, in order that 
the workmen might have the rules per- 
manently. The opportunity for the man 
to co-operate and assist the government 
had a special appeal in the emergency, 
and from reports received by the depart- 
ment from the various companies, it can 
be concluded that the pledges were gen- 
erally faithfully nes and the precaution- 
ary measures complied with. 

Popular literature was prepared and 
issued during the campaign—arranged in 
a manner that would interest the men. A 
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circular entitled “Prevent Grain Dust 
losions and Fires” tells how it is = 
sible and why it is necessary. A folder 
popularized as a “capitol” folder, be- 
cause it contained a picture of the na- 
tional capitol, has been widely distributed 
among the ce ger poe with good results. 

The method of handling this campaign 
and the results obtained have been pre- 
sented in a very brief manner in order 
that we might lead up to and approach 
the interest that an association of fire- 
men, such as this convention represents, 
should have in this subject. at rela- 
tion has been well established by the as- 
sistance rendered the men of the de- 
partment in handling the work in the 
mills and elevators in a number of larger 
cities during this special campaign. 

Although it has been known for some 
time by those who have looked into the 
matter that dust can be ignited by 
matches, open flames, torches, etc., it has 
not been generally conceded that disas- 
trous explosions would result from such 
a ——t common cause. In fact the 
“ordinary lantern” has been so popular 
that it is being discarded with great hes- 
ijtancy in many cases. Long association 
over periods of many years, in which 
practices of using it in dusty atmospheres 
have never resulted fatally, has conveyed 
the false impression that the practice was 
not dangerous. Nevertheless, the record 
page is dotted with numerous reports of 
explosions and fires due “to use of lan- 
terns in bins or other dusty parts of 
plants.” 

Cigarettes and matches are costly play- 
things and expensive sources of pleasure 
and entertainment, and in company with 
dust have made bad combinations. This 
knowledge every fireman should possess, 
and use at every opportunity to impress 
on the fellow who “does not now 

It is not the intention to present for 
consideration at this time the simple and 
common causes of dust explosions with 
which you are familiar, but to take up 
briefly a few of the recent determina- 
tions, and deal with certain causes that 
have not been generally considered. In 
a careful study of reports of investiga- 
tions following fires or explosions the 
cause “spontaneous combustion” has been 
assigned in a large number of cases. 

By careful perusal of the reports it 
would appear that in many cases when 
an unusual amount of difficulty was ex- 
perienced in determining the causes, and 


when the investigator was in doubt, . 


“spontaneous combustion,” a matter that 
many people apparently knew very little 
about, was a good cause to assign in the 
absence of something more definite. It 
appeared to cover a “multitude of sins,” 
and usually meant that the cause was ob- 
scured and could not be established. 

It has been found, in the work the De- 
partment of Agriculture is now doing, 
that it is not possible for a dust explo- 
sion to originate “spontaneously.” There 
must be some external.or outside source 
of spark or flamé, and this source must 
have a temperature equal to the ignition 
temperature of the dust. In other words, 
conditions for dust ignition are somewhat 
similar to gas ignition; a dust explosion 
and a gas explosion act and behave iden- 
tically, with the exception that in the gas 
explosion the rate of flame travel may 
be more rapid, 

The source of heat of flame necessary 
to originate a dust explosion need not 
be large, as an open flame, torch, etc., 
for it has been determined that electric 
sparks will ignite inflammable dusts and 
cause very violent explosions. One of 
the most prominent causes presenting it- 
self in very recent investigations is the 
production of static electricity by the 
operation of machinery and mechanical 
equipment. The large number of smut 
dust explosions and fires in the grain- 
threshing machines in the Pacific North- 
west have definitely indicated the rela- 
tion of sparks of static electricity to the 
cause of dust explosions. 

The extensive investigations carried on 
in that territory have shown that under 
the very favorable climatic conditions ex- 
isting there during the threshing season, 
high temperature and low humidity, high 
static voltages are generated by the ma- 
chines. The electrostatic sparks pro- 
duced when the potential becomes un- 
equalized, ignite the smut dust, resulting 
in explosion and fire. Effective results 
have been obtained by .a system of 
grounding, consisting of wires properly 
arranged, so that the electricity can be 
carried to the ground. 
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A somewhat similar problem has 
recently presented itself in the Sou 
— the rere of pots Dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918 a large n r of gins 
were destroyed by. fire, and considerable 
cotton destroyed. Prior to work of the 
department, local opinion inclined toward 
the possible introduction of matches, due 
to malicious activity. In order to estab- 
lish a possible relation between the num- 
ber of matches necessary to originate a 
fire, a series of tests were conducted un- 
der actual ginning conditions. In these 
tests nearly 600 matches passed through 
the ginning systems without creating a 
fire anywhere except in the huller breasts, 
and even there only four small ones oc- 
curred. 

Although the investigations are still 
under way requiring further fieldwork, 
the results already obtained indicate that 
a large number of these fires were due 
to static electricity, and can probably be 
largely overcome by proper —t 
provisions, similar to the systems applie 
to threshing machines. 

Static electricity has also been respon- 
sible for several recent explosions of gas- 
oline; $200,000 damage resulted from 
such an explosion in Dallas, Texas, on 
June 19 of last year. 

During the hot, dry afternoon on the 
date mentioned, a rubber tire supply 
truck drove into the tank yards of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. to be loaded. 
During the process of loading, the truck 
(three compartments, with six-inch man- 
hole in each compartment) was driven 
onto a concrete foundation under the 
loading drain, a two-inch filling pipe was 
inserted in the manhole and against its 
side, and the valve turned on. 

The front and rear compartments had 
been filled and the middle compartment 
was half full when the attendant in 
charge, standing on the railing of the 
truck—with his left hand resting on the 
tank, reached over with his right hand to 
partially shut off the valve. As _ he 
touched the valve or screw cock an elec- 
trical shock was received, and almost 
simultaneously there was a “whoof” as 
the vapor at the manhole of the middle 
compartment exploded. Flames imme- 
diately enveloped the compartment and, 
as the tank was now overflowing, the fire 
was soon beyond control. 

When gasoline or distillate are being 
poured at a high rate into a tank which is 
insulated from the ground, the flow of 
gasoline from the nozzle and the forma- 
tion of the vapor inside the tank produce 
static electricity, which charges the vapor 
and the metallic work of the tank. When 
a metallic nozzle is used and connected 
to a pipe which makes contact with the 
ground on the way from the supply tank, 
a partial contact between the nozzle and 
edge of the tank will discharge the tank 
through the piping, a spark being pro- 
duced at the same time. If it should 
happen that the proper mixture of air is 
existing, ignition is almost certain to take 
place. 

Numerous shocks had been received by 
the attendants on previous days, prov- 
ing that static electricity was generated 
under favorable conditions in this par- 
ticular case, by the flowing of gasoline 
through the two-inch pipe into the trans- 
as truck. You will remember the truck 
being filled was equipped with rubber 
tires, and was stationed on a concrete 
platform; the tank was therefore thor- 
oughly insulated from the ground. It is 
interesting to note that the previous 
shocks were always greater at the rub- 
ber-tired trucks than at the steel-tired 
wagons. 

As will be recalled, during the process 
of filling an effort was always made to 
keep the end of the filling pipe in con- 
tact with the side of the manhole, and 
thus maintain a constant connection be- 
tween the tank being filled and the pipe 
line. It would, therefore, be possible for 
the static’ to collect in the truck tank as 
long as this contact was maintained and 
the tank was not grounded. 

Precaution is now being taken to 
ground the supply trucks. A ground rod 
has been driven into the ground near 
the loading drain, to which has been 
soldered a No. 12 copper wire, this wire 
in turn being securely fastened to the 
tank (by a clamp) of each supply trans- 
port to be filled. 

In addition to the developments con- 
cerning static electricity, it has also been 
established in a very definite manner 
that electric sparks from various types 
of electrical equipment can ignite inflam- 


mable dusts. This would include sparks 
from motors, starting-boxes, Jottcheé, 
and other types of electrical equipment 
that may be installed in dusty atmos- 
heres. Attention is called, particular- 
ly, to the use of electric light bulbs, espe- 
cially extension cords and sockets, in 
dusty _— of mills and elevators, usual- 
ly to determine the amount of grain in 
the bin. Recent investigations have shown 
that the lowering of bulbs into dusty 
bins has resulted in violent explosions, 
and removes any existing doubt regard- 
ing the possibility of dust ignition by 
electric sparks, 

It is very essential that all firemen be 
thoroughly a with full knowledge 
of dust explosions and resulting fires. 
This should include a thorough knowledge 
of how these explosions and fires orig- 
inate, the causes and circumstances under 
which they occur, and the precautions 
that can be adopted to prevent them. 
Firemen should understand fully the pos- 
sible danger that can result during fire- 
fighting in plants where inflammable 
dusts are present. 

Serious experiences have been encount- 
ered, and explosions have occurred, where 
hose streams have been turned onto piles 
of dust while fires were in progress. Very 
recent explosions of this nature have tak- 
en place. The water, striking the dust 

ile, forces the dust into suspension, form- 

ing the proper mixture with the air, and 
this mixture is ignited by the flame from 
the fire. This knowledge is very neces- 
sary for the self-protection of firemen, 
and relates especially to the larger grain 
elevators and similar plants where quan- 
tities of dust are most likely to be pres- 
ent. 

The fireman should have a direct and 
special interest in grain-dust explosion 
fire prevention, and can render valuable 
assistance to the federal government in 
reducing the losses of life, grain and 
property due to these disasters. In fact, 
the field men of the department, in re- 
porting the results of co-operation with 
the fire department officials with whom 
they have oi co-operating, state that 
the presence of the fire department of- 
ficials at the meetings in the plants had 
a very marked influence on the workmen. 
The following possible lines of co-opera- 
tion and assistance suggest themselves 
for consideration: 

1. The efficiency of the firemen of the 
United States and Canada has been well 
established by the remarkable record of 
fire-fighting. It is believed that this same 
efficiency can be attained in the preven- 
tion of dust explosions and fires, if every 
fireman becomes familiar with dust explo- 
sion conditions and makes practical ap-* 
plication of the results of the work of 
the federal government. 

2, The losses from dust explosions and 
fires can be more rapidly reduced by re- 
moving the causes than by fire-fighting 
afterward. The people of our cities 
should provide sufficient funds and or- 
ganization for effective service, in order 
that the firemen of the various depart- 
ments could take care of the work of 
inspection and see that the plants in 
their districts are well taken care of and 
that inflammable dust is not allowed to 
accumulate. 

8. The educational work by the De- 
partment of Agriculture which termi- 
nates June 30 can be continued to a 
great extent by the fire department offi- 
cials in co-operation with insurance agen- 
cies. 

4. Fire prevention congresses. have 
proven very helpful during the emer- 
gency, and should be continued through 
the auspices and interest of the fire de- 
partments. 

5. The firemen should be familiar with 
the arrangement of plants in their terri- 
tory and know the conditions that will be 
found during fire-fighting. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the matter of dust 
ignition during the progress of the fire, 
and explosion guarded against. 

H. W. Forster, of the Independence In- 
spection Bureau, of Philadelphia, in a 
recent address stated the following: “The 
time will come when most persons who 
deliberately start fires will be put behind 
prison bars, as investigations to place re- 
sponsibility for fires are receiving more 
and more attention, but arson is suspect- 
ed in only about 7 per cent of the total 
number of fires. The three phases of the 
fire problem are prevention of origin, 
construction of buildings to avoid spread- 
ing, and methods of fire-fighting.” 


Common causes of fires, three-quarters 
of which-are due to the American sin of 
carelessness, were expressed in scattered 
matches, — stubs and the ignition 
of gasoline by static electricity generated 
by friction during the cleaning of cloth- 
ing. and other materials. 

ranklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
in an address entitled “A Campaign to 
Prevent Fire,” delivered to the ‘Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in Toronto, in 
referring to the prevention of fires by the - 
work of the fire departments, stated: 
“The mental habits of a people:are a 
vital factor in affecting social progress. 
It is the mental habit of our people to 
assume that fire departments are main- 
tained for the exclusive purpose of ex- 
tinguishing fires. It is obvious, however, 
that fire departments have large possi- 
bilities for service in preventing fires; a 
service which is yet, I regret to say, 
largely potential. 

“Every fireman, from the chief engi- 
neer down to the drivers and pipemen, 
should be regularly detailed for inspec- 
tion service. Three or four hours a week 
for each man, going to basements, attics, 
courts and alleys, keeping down accumu- 
lations of rubbish,—which spring up over 
night,—locating the storage of inflam- 
mable oils and explosives,—would remove 
from the city its most persistent fire 
dangers. Every fireman should in turn 
cover every section in the course of six 
months. One would thus check up the 
inspections of the other, and local condi- 
tions would become a matter for educa- 
tive conversation about headquarters. 

“There is, however, a most important 
result to be achieved by such an inspec- 
tion p hnoany over and beyond keeping the 
city clean; and that is the education of 
the: fire-fighters in the exact physical 
character of the city. To know exactly 
which passage-ways are open and which 
are closed; to know which are fire walls 
and which are not; to have a mental pic- 
ture of the exposures, the windows, the 
roof openings, the cornices, and all the 
other physical details important in fire- 
fighting, would so heighten the team work 
of a department that, like expert swords- 
men, they could make their thrusts with- 
out loss of time straight at the vulner- 
able part. There are a few cities in the 
United States where such practice, par- 
tially in effect, has already demonstrated ~ 
its singular efficiency. The citizens of 
every town and city in the Dominion 
should demand this sort of service from 
its fire department.” 





Railroad Legislation Plan 

Wasurinoton, D. C., July 26.—A com- 
prehensive plan for remedial railroad 
legislation has been presented to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee by the National Transporta- 
tion Conference created last December by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The conference, made up of representa- 
tives of all the interests affected by 
transportation, had as its first spokesman 
Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who presented the 
plan in its entirety. Other members of 
the conference scheduled to‘support dif- 
ferent phases of the proposal are Paul 
M. Warburg, formerly vice-chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Professor 
Emory R. Johnson, of the chair of trans- 
portation and commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Alexander W. 
Smith, Atlanta lawyer, and W. W. 
Salmon, president of the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The conference plan calls for a return 
of the railroads to corporate ownership 
and operation, consolidation of existing 
lines into strong competitive systems, 
creation of a Federal Transportation 
Board, and enactment of the statutory 
rule of rate-making designed to yield to 
the roads a return of 6 per cent on the 
aggregate fair value of properties of the 
roads by groups. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 

Australia recently announced that it 
had decided. to continue the wheat-pool- 
ing system at least another year, and 
that it is prepared to offer, if the states 
will co-operate, a guaranty to farmers 
of 4s 4d ($1.05) per bu, less freight. The 
prime minister been authorized to 
offer 2,000,000 tons wheat to the British 
Wheat Commission at 5s ($1.22) per bu. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JULY 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
merchants . 5 ° 
Spring patent, jute ... 
Spring straights, jute . - 10.90@11.40 
Spring clears, jute ..........-. 9.00@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.90@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute, new $10.25 @10.40 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute, new 9.25@ 9.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new. ae 65 @10.80 
Patent, 95 per cent, new - 10.10@10.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new ....... 8. 20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... 
Rye flour, standard, jute 05 @7.75 
WHEAT—Supplies large. Demand good 
and prices little changed. Fancy dark north- 
ern brought unusual premiums. Range for 
the week: 
This week 
No. 1 h.226@229 


«- $12.25 @12.45 
11.60 @11.90 


eeeeee 


. -$8.15 @8.30 
7. 


Last week Last year 
226% @237 226 
223% @235 223 
226 @227 225% @228 
No. 2 rd. 223@224% 223 @224% 223 @225 
1 nor s. .255@265 @245 232 
2 nor s. .250@260 

CORN—Millers were after white corn at 
the highest prices of the season. Range on 
leading grades follows: . 

This week Last week Last year 

186@191 125@141 
191@192 145@148 
191@193 153@155 
192@197 158@164 
188@192 130@148 
190@193% 145@155 
@ 193@195 150@163 
194@198% 193@198 157@170 

-195% @200 194@199 170@177 
white.200 @209% 197@202 183@190 
white.200 @206 ...@198 168@185 

OATS—Offerings of new are increasing, 
and sell at 4% @ic under old. Supply liberal. 
Domestic trade fair. Prices for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 78 @82 75% @80% 75 @77% 
No. 3 wh 79 _ 77% @81% 76 @iI7% 
Standard .. ..-+@...- TER @TIBH 
No. 2 wh isk oss 78% @82% 17 @78% 
No. 1 wh 814% @82% 79%@81% ....@.... 

RYE—Market excited and 8c higher on 
export buying and shorts covering. Sales to 
go to store were 115,000 bus No. 2 at around 
August price to a shade under. No. 2 sold 
Saturday at $1.62@1.64, closing at the top; 
No. 3, $1.61. September closed at $1.67; 
August, $1.64%. 

BARLEY—Speculative and export buying 
was active, with prices sharply higher. 
Maiting ranged $1.32@1.40. — 
closed at $1.39, December at $1.42 

CORN GOODS—A libera! pustness was on 
in corn meal, but corn flour sold slowly. 
Prices were higher. Corn flour, $4.90 for 
white, $4.77% for yellow; cream meal, white 
$4.80, granulated $4.92%, yellow granulated 
$4.62%, bolted $4.47%; pearl hominy, 
$5.02%; hominy grits, $4.97%,—per 100 lbs, 
from warehouse; car lots, 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


BWM OR aIA whoa 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 191 1919 1918 
Flour, 99 76 72 


3,121 547 —s«G21 
2,506 621 889 
Oats, 2,878 1,669 1.761 
Rye, 73 .) 
Barley, bus.... 93 467 28 


Wheat, 
Corn, 





DULUTH, JULY 26 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-ib cot- 
tons: 
Standard patent 
First clear, jute 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute 6.25@ 6.75 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b, mill, 
per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons: 
No. 2 semolina $12.30@12.50 
Durum patent 12.06 @12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mill, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 


$12.25 @12.50 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
July 26.. 5,830 July 27 July 28..22,775 
July 19..10,435 July 20..20,200 July 21..26,390 
July 12..14,805 July 13..14,136 July 14..19,620 
July 6...18,025 July 6...10,405 July 7...15,245 

WHEAT—Receipts consisted mostly of 
bulkheads, with a sprinkling of full car lots. 
All offerings were taken over by mills. The 
lightness of track offerings and the lack of 


buyers forced them to pay liberal premiums. 
A little jag of No. 1 dark northern sold at 
$3, the highest price reached in this market 
for a long time. Durum also brought good 
figures. 

There was a small 
ment, after a lapse of inactivity. Because 
of these shipments, stocks show a decrease 
of 103,000 bus, and supplies carried in houses 
are down to 183,000, as against 6,000 last 
year at this time. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Rye 
No. 2 
158% 
158% 


Barley 
112@122 
113@123 
115@125 
116@126 
116@127 
118@129 

26 77 120@130 

July 27, 1918 oR oTese 90@100 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 

July 26 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c——Domestic——, -——-Bonded-——_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

1 5 os 64 

1 1 os os ee 

28 12 60 7 1 

Flaxseed .. 87 365 $0 28 61 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 
Durum .... 
Winter .... 


Totals 


Flaxseed 51 15 
Bonded... oie 89 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 26, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus, bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 32 1 é's 8 3 5 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring 
1 am dur} 
1,2dur } 128 
All other 
durum y 
Winter .... 1 on we , = 
Mixed ..... - <* as 32 6 


73 9 49 


futures 
advance. 


Totals .. 167 6 230 

FLAXSEED—Bullish, new-crop 
showing greatest strength and 
Market closed 2@6c under top points and 
net advance against July 19 of 16@33c. Dis- 
tant deliveries ran up sharply under bidding. 
Unfavorable crop prospects and future sup- 
ply situation have made operators appre- 
hensive as to new developments. No general 
selling is anticipated until more is known as 
regards the crop outcome. Cash buyers in- 
creased their bids on top grades ic to get it. 
Spot No. 1 is now quotable 1@2c over July. 
To arrive remains unchanged, September 
price. Poor stuff dragged. 

Car and boat shipments reduced stocks 
here to 105,000 bus, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 60,000 on the week. Later, deliveries 
on July contracts are expected to move out, 
reducing supplies to low point. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7—Close . 
Opening 


July 27 
July 21 High Low July 26 1918 
$5.95 $6.17 $5.92 $6.11 $4.73 
6.13 5.85 6.11 4.76 
6.03 5.72 6.00 4.70 
5.99 5.63 5.96 4.64 
5.85 5.50 5.82 eoee 


July .. 
Sept. . 5.88 
Oct. .. 5.72 
Nov. .. 5.63 
Dec. .. 5.50 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 26 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton 
Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 
Rye flour, white, jute 
Rye flour, straight, jute 
Rye flour, dark, jute .... 
Kansas patent, cotton ... 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, jute 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$43.50; standard fine middlings, $54; flour 
middlings, $58; rye feed, $61@53; red dog, 
$63.50@64.50; ofl meal, $87.60; hominy feed, 
$76.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Up 20@30c, owing to much 
light-weight and small yields for new crop. 
Receipts, 28 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.55@ 
2.90; No, 2, $2.50@2.80; No. 3, $2.45 @2.75. 

BARLEY—Advanced 12@1li5c. Receipts, 
307 cars. New-crop offerings are unfavor- 
able, much being light-weight. All grades 
were in demand, and offerings well cleaned 
up. No. 3, $1.31@1.44; No: 4, $1.20@1.41; 
feed and rejected, $1.18 @1.38. 

RYE—Prices were 3@ic higher. 


$12.50 @12.75 
9. 00@10. 15 


. 11. 50@11. 75 
4.90@ 5.10 
sone @ 4.85 

-@ 4.85 


Receipts, 


rail-and-lake move-. 


26 cars. The movement of new has com- 
menced, and offerings are expected to be 
liberal. Demand was good for milling and 
shipping. No. 1, $1.61@1.64; No, 2, $1.60@ 
1.64; No. 3, $1.53@1.62. 

CORN—Prices advanced 5@8c. Demand 
good, and all descriptions sold readily. Re- 
ceipts, 157 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.94@1.99; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.91@1.98; No, 3 mixed, $1.89 
@1.98; No. 3 white, $1.98@2.68. 

OATS—Down Yc. Receipts, 367 cars. 
New are quotable at 1@1%c under Septem- 
ber delivery. The local trade bought freely, 
and demand from shippers was excellent; 
offerings cleaned up each day. No. 2 white, 
81@88c; No. 3 white, 79% @82%c; No. 4 
white, 79@82c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
15,850 13,930 
44,220 17,202 

’ , 63,550 183,804 
811,070 810,880 129,330 550,290 
- 502,400 29,070 147,070 
2,650 22,950 
1,668 4,423 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


Feed, tons.... 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 26 

FLOUR—Sales of hard wheat 95 per cent 
were reported at $11.20 bulk, and soft wheat 
patent at $11.50, in cotton. Also sales of 
soft patent at $9.40 bulk and hard 95 per 
cent at $9.80 jute, were made. 

MILLFEED—Soft bran, $39.50@43; mixed 
feed, $47; gray shorts, $47; middlings, $59. 
Whole-ground barley feed was quoted nomi- 
nally at $60@61; oat feed, $25; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal, $39@40; No. 2, $33@34. White hom- 
iny feed sold at $738. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,403 cars, 
1,373 last week. Prices 1c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 1 red, $2.24@2.25; No. 2 red, 
$2.21@2.22; No. 3 red, $2.17% @2.19%; No. 4 
red, $2.15% @2.17%; No. 2 hard, $2.21@2.22; 
No. 8 hard, $2.17% @2.18. 

CORN—In fair demand. White corn, 3@ 
6c higher. Receipts, 117 cars, against 68. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.98@1.99; No. 3 
corn, $1.98; No. 2 yellow, $2.03%; No. 6 
yellow, $1.98. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 

OATS—Prices unchanged to %c higher, 
and demand fair. Receipts, 156 cars, against 
153. Closing prices: No, 2 white, 83%c; 
No. 3 white, 81% @82c; No. 4 white, 79@80c; 
No. 2 mixed, 82c; No. 4 mixed, 78c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts ;--Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis. 62,990 57,270 76,725 66,720 

Wh’'t, bus.3,179,962 2,763,901 768,900 1,465,030 

Corn, bus.. 184,600 217,460 182,830 164,220 

Oats, bus.. 334,000 756,740 375,890 704,850 

Rye, bus... 25,806 

Barley, bus 27,200 


against 





TOLEDO, JULY 26 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98’s, f.0.b. mill, new-crop flour, $10.20 @10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 

Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran 

Winter wheat mixed feed 

Winter wheat middlings 

Oil meal, in 100-lb bags 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 
WHEAT—Receipts, 522 cars, 254 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 8 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 19 cars, 14 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

730,860 679,200 11,080 
8,850 562,900 7,500 

36,950 76,200 98,220 


18,300 
26,900 
39,800 


Wheat, bus... 


Oats, bus 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 26 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patents 
Straights 


$10.50@11.15 

10.00 @10.50 
First clears 8.75@ 9.90 
Second clears 7.00@ 9.00 

MILLFEED—aActive demand for immedi- 
ate and future shipment. Nominal quota- 
tions: bran, July shipment $37 ton in 100-lb 
sacks, August $38@39. Brown shorts, $48@ 
49, July or August shipment. Gray shorts, 
$52@55 for immediate shipment, $50@62 for 
August shipment. 

WHEAT—In spite of record-breaking re- 
ceipts, prices, especially on better grades of 
hard, continue 25@45c over the government 
basis. Nominal quotations: Hard: No, 
dark $2.66@2.67, medium $2.42@2.45, yellow 
$2.21@2.35; No. 2 dark $2.62@2.63, medium 
$2.25@2.45, yellow $2.19@2.22; No. 3 dark 
$2.40@2.45, medium $2.17 @2.36, yellow. $2.17 
@2.19; No. 4 dark $2.28@2.31, medium $2.14 
@2.25, yellow $2.13@2.15; No. 5 dark $2.18 
@2.25, medium $2.08@2.16, yellow $2.07@ 
2.12. Spoiled dark hard, $2.30@2.50. Soft: 
No. 1 $2.30@2.60, No. 2 $2.17@2.21, No. 3 
$2.15@2.18, No. 4 $2.18@2.18, No. 6 $2.08 

2.14. 

CORN—There is an active demand for all 
offerings. Prices continue to rise. Nominal 
quotations: White: No. 1 $2.10, No. 2 $2.07 
@2.09, No. 3 $2.05, No. 4 $2@2.02, No. 5 
$1.96@1.97. Yellow: No. 1 $2, No. 2 $1.98, 
No. 3 $1.95@1.96, No. 4 $1.92@1.93. Mixed: 


No. 2 $1.98@2.02, No. 3 $1.94@1.96, No. 4 


$1.92 @1.93. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wh't, bus.5,114,350 3,762,450 1,026,000 1,996,750 

bus. 154,000 442,500 137,500 236,250 

229,500 215,900 40,500 

3,300 5,500 

3,000 2,600 

600 2,360 

4,692 

3,725 


7,475 38, 750 


NEW YORK, JULY 26 


FLOUR—Shows slightly increased activity, 
though buying is only in limited amounts. 
Mills, owing to advancing premiums on and 
growing scarcity of old wheat, have. sub- 
stantially advanced prices, and buyers are 
refusing to follow. Having some flour com- 
ing at levels below those current, they feel 
safe in holding off until they have had a 
demonstration of the quality of flours made 
from new wheat. Quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $13@13.50; standard patent, $12.25@ 
12.60; first clear, $9.90@10.15; Kansas 
straight, $10.75 @11.75; winter straight, $10 
@10.25; rye, $8.25@9,—all in jute. Receipts, 
153,241 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 427,000 bus. 

CORN—Firmer and the market nervous. 
There was limited opportunity to sell, and 
receipts were light. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.15%; No. 3 yellow, $2.14%; No. 2 
mixed, $2.13%; No. 2 white, $2.22%; No. 3 
white, $2.21%. Receipts, 1,400 bus. 

OATS—Market a trifle more active. Free 
selling against country purchases filled up 
the market, and reported government offers 
of large stocks here materially affected the 
situation. There was no strong export de- 
mand, Quotations were 89% @90%c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 352,000 bus. 


BOSTON, JULY 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Old wheat— 

Spring patents, special short... 
Spring patents, standard 
New wheat— 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 10.40 @10.75 
MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with prices 
generally higher. Spring bran, $46; winter 
bran, $47; middlings, $56@60; mixed feed, 
$54@58; red dog, $67; second clears, $70; 
gluten feed, $71.12; hominy feed, $76.40; 
stock feed, $67.50; oat hulls, reground, $30; 
cottonseed meal, $78@79,—all in 100’s, 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand good, with 
moderate offerings and general market 
higher. White corn flour, $5.35; white corn 
meal, $5.10; yellow granulated, $4.95; bolt- 
ed, $4.90; feeding, $4.10@4.15; cracked corn, 
$4.15@4.20; hominy grits and samp, $5.10; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $5.90 
@6,—all in 100’s, 
OATMEAL—Market firm, 
mand at the recent advance. 
quoted at $5.10 per 90-lb sack, 
ground at $5.87. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, c—Stocks—, 
9 191 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls 6,000 








- $13.25 @13.50 
12.25 @12.75 


11.25 @12.25 
10,70 @11.26 


with good de- 
Rolled was 
with cut and 


Flour, bbis.... 

Wheat, bus... 

Corn, bus. 

Oats, 

Rye, bus.. ° 

Barley, bus.. oe 

Millfeed, tons. 

Corn meal, bbis 

Oatmeal, cases 2,172 

Oatmeal, sacks 450 
*Includes 66,175 bbls for export, compared 

with 18,600 in 1918. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Barley, bus 
52 75,708 
20,279 


86,465 386, 381 
14,772 577 
620,667 40,414 


To— 
Liverpool 
Rotterdam 


Totals 95,987 





BUFFALO, JULY 26 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring 
Bakers patent 
First clear 
Graham flour 
Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight 


Bran, per ton 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed 
Flour middlings 
Red dog, per ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
Hominy, feed, yellow, per ton... 
Corn meal, table, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton + eee» @84.00 
Cracked corn, per ton «»@86.00 
Gluten feed, per ton -@68.70 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
sacked «+» @83.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - @86.00 
— oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 
ood. 9.60@10.00 
Oat *puils, reground, sacked, ton .....@27.00 
WHBEAT—Receipts of winter wheat were 
smaller than expected, and easily disposed 
of. No. 1 red, $2.32; No. 2 red, $2.29; No. 3 
$2.25,—on track, through billed. 
CORN—The market was strong and some 
high prices were paid, owing to light offer- 








ord- 


3.50 
2.75 


2.25 
1.25 
0.75 
ices 
iter 
ped, 
p70; 
40; 
530; 
rith 
‘ket 
orn 


olt- 
rn, 


5.90 


de- 
vas 
und 


918 


185 
381 
577 
414 


us 
1/08 
79 


187 


July 30, 1919 


ings and an urgent demand for spot stuff 
from millers, At the closing the feeling was 
weak and holders anxious to sell. No. 1 yel- 
low, $2.13%; No. 2 yellow, $2.13; No. 3 yel- 
low, $2.12,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Trade fell off late in the week, 
and there was a steady decline, with re- 
ceipts light. Closing weak: No. 1 white, 
87%c; No. 2 white, 86%c; No. 3 white, 
85%c; No. 4 white, 84%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Higher and very strong, with 
an active demand and light offerings. Feed 
to fancy malting was quoted at $1.38@1.48. 


RYE—No demand. No. 2, c.i.f., in store, 
was offered at 4c over Chicago August. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 400 bbls, and 6,048,234 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 15,913,260 lbs to Glas- 
gow and 10,958,640 to Dunkirk. Quotations, 
to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Winter straight, western, old. ..$10.75@11.00 
Winter straight, western, new.. 9.75@10.25 
Winter straight, near-by, old... 10.00@10.75 
Winter straight, near-by, new... 9%.75@10.00 
Kansas straight, new .......... 11.25@11.50 
Kansas short patent, old....... 12.00@12.50 
Kansas short patent, new...... 11.50@11.75 
Spring short patent, old........ 13.00 @13.50 
‘Spring patent, old ...........4. 12.50@13.00 
Spring first clear, old.......... 9.75 @10.00 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 328,925 
bus; exports, 64,416; stock, 374,957. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No, 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. Lower grades on their merits. 

RYE—Firm and higher. Quotations, No. 2 
western, $1.58 bu: near-by, $1.50. 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
advanced, but trade quiet. Quotations: $8.60 
@9.25, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but with light offer- 
ings the market firm and 1@2c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 6,960 bus; stock, 7,733. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $2.14@2.15. 

CORN GOODS—Market firm in sympathy 
with raw material, but trade quiet. Quota- 
tions: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.60 @4.87% 
Gran, white meal, fancy.... 4.95 @65.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.50 @4.77% 


White table meal, fancy.... 4.87% @5.30 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 4.75 @5.30 
Pearl Hominy and grits, sacks 4.95 @65.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2.60 


MILLFEED—Scarce and again higher, 
with demand readily absorbing the offerings. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $48.50@ 49.00 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 49.50@50.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BPO wweyss beh eOa Sb otuSicwek's 47.00 @ 48.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 47.00 @ 48.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

160-1 GRO csi tiee &% bee comes 62.00 @63.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

160-5 GOOD coc d etididvese cae 56.900 @57.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 66.00@67.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 56.00@57.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.00@48.00 
OATS—Advanced 2%c under light offer- 
ings, but demand only moderate. Receipts, 
368,809 bus; stock, 569,927. Quotations: 


No. 2 QAR a ss ccev eee sts vase 90 @90% 
No. 3 WIGS ..ccsvues CVeevewese 89% @90 
No. & WRIRG sends ttekescsovricns 88% @89 
No. € WEEE 0 sesivccsccnvceced 85 @&6 


OATMEAL—Firm, with offerings pretty 
well cleaned up. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.62@5.71; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.70@ 
10.40; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.24@ 
13; pearl barley, in 100-1b sacks, fine $6@7, 
coarse $5.25. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 26 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons; 


Spring short patent ........... $12.50@12.75 
Spring long patent ..........++ 12.00 @12.25 
Spring first clear ..........++++ 9.75 @10.25 
Winter patent, new ..........+. 10.50 @10.75 


Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new. 11.50@11.75 


Hard winter long patent, new.. 11.00@11.25 

Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.75@ 9.25 

Rye flour, pure and blended.... 8.25@ 9.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ best patent (blended) - @12.90 


City mills’ spring patent ....... + vee» @12.90 
City mills’ winter patent ...... -»@12.40 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@12.15 

MILLFEED—Upward and wanted. Quo- 
tations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$46@47; spring middlings, $57@58; soft win- 
ter bran and middlings, $58 @59. 

WHEAT —Irregular; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 907,317 bus; stock, 
1,080,808. Good offerings are bringing a 
smali premium over grade basis in instances, 
but most receipts are poor and going at a 
big discount under No, 2 red. 

CORN—Stronger; movement light, demand 
constant. Receipts, 11,094 bus; stock, 40,- 
557.- Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $2.15; range of southern for week, 
$2.05 @2.15; Pcs ars spot yellow or white 
eob, bbl, $10 

OATS—Sharply higher; demand active, 
movement small, Receipts, 44,607 bus; ex- 
Ports, 20,000; stock, 956,495. Closing prices: 
standard white, domestic, 91c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 90c, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RYE—Weaker for western, but firmer for 
southern; movement fair, demand limited. 
Receipts, 38,788 bus; exports, 316,548; stock, 
553,292. Closing prices: No. 2 western for 
export, $1.64 asked; southern bag lots for 
week, 638 bus, at $1.65 @1.80, 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 29 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.25@12.50 


Straight, 98-lb cottons 11.65 @11.90 
First clear, jute ............ . 9.25@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute .....-..+.+++. -@ 6.50 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
jp. ae eee eee 242,820 184,790 369,595 
July 26... 245,955 178,530 144,160 380,280 
July 19... 266,015 255,360 165,850 380,620 
July 12... 234,835 280,495 188,305 340,345 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 


AUB. 2...0 ceceee 4,710 1,005 16,570 
July 26... .wevsee 3,800 3,880 24,115 
July 19... «eeuee 5,460 2,695 24,850 
July 12... «sees 9,165 18,050 22,685 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14, 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,886 186,655 140,645 .... 13,955 
June 28. 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 eee 28,716 
July 5. 65 69,885 132,805 63,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 61 66,310 151,095 49,575 700 975 
July 19. 60 67,435 141,280 40,420 700 See 
July 26. 54 59,690 138,300 60,975 0 ¢6 375 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 29) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

July 29 Year ago 
Pererrrre rs $39.00@40.00 $30.31@30.57 
Stand. middlings.. 49.00@51.00 32.17@32.57 
Flour middlings... 56.00@57.00 31.66@31.72 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@62.00 31.68@32.57 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $74.00 @74.50 


. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 70.00@70.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 64.00@64.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @48.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ..... eervicer 3.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, white*® .........00+65 8.25@ 8.35 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.25@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 10.45@10.55 
Rolled Oats®® ......ccceeccseess -@ 4.75 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 15. 00@20. 00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 18.00 @25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 18.50@24.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 21.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ......- 23.00 @ 30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 30.00@50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 22.00@25.00 
Linseed oi] meal*® .....+-+se065 86.50 @87.50 

*In sacks. ‘¢Per 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .......+++++ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ......++-+- 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum 2. cw csccccccesess 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .........+++. 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .........+. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........+++5- 2.18% 


2.21 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


bigs Corn Oats Rye Barley 
- 183@18577 @78_.....- @1i58 115@124 
23. 186@187 75% @76% ..... @156% 116@125 


24, 186@187 75% @77% 156 @156% 116@126 
25. 188@189 75% @77% 157% @157% 118@127 
26. 188@i89 75% @77% ....- @161% 120@132 
28. 187@191 77% @78% ..... @166 126@137 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 27 
July 26 July 19 1918 


Wheat, bus ..... 982,000 873,000 609,500 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,856 12,561 9,973 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,281 1,496 356 
Corn, bus ....... 126,000 157,040 158,920 
Oats, bus ...... 583,070 654,840 337,560 
Barley, bus ..... 721,920 1,028,050 71,020 


Rye, bus ........ 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 72,000 144,000 45,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: July 27 

July 26 July 19 1918 

Wheat, bua ..... 337,680 396,800 28,080 
Flour, bbls ...... 242,293 279,786 218,741 
Milistuff, tons ... 12,608 13,516 11,847 
Corn, bus ....... 68,240 100,050 115,200 
Oats, bus ....... 10 430,500 336,400 
Barley, bus ..... 0 899,940 90,000 
Rye, bus ........ 20,960 34,440 26,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 22,470 30,000 2,600 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted):. July 27 July 28 
July s July 19 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 550 650 oes 





No. 1 northern... 31 _ 42 see 1 
No. 2 northern.. 9 9 vbw 18 
Other grades ... 262 307 ose 552 

Totals ........ 852 1,008 36 671 
We MID i vcodvds 7,344 7,716 éei on’ 
ei ess 1,273 1,669 aot one 
BR TORE nc vae coe 3,694 4,632 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 27 July 28 July 29 
July 26 July 19 1918 1917 1916 


Corn... 81 23 136 6 4 
Oats ...3,131 3,028 491 23 250 
Barley.. 1,117 1,119 500 54 148 
Rye ....4,641 4,403 10 5 26 
Flaxseed. 179 177 50 100 22 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, July 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

July 27 July 28 

Destination— July 26 July 19 1918 1917 

Pe eer 1 : 3 





Liverpool ...... 99 15 4 1 
Glasgow ....... 19 212 4 14 
ES res 23 a es we 
BOE 86h 606s wn’ 7 78 10 5 
Bristol ........ 20 25 
Falmouth ..... 170 30 
Manchester .... 32 12 
Dunkirk ....... 67 32 
P| ee 4 ss 
Antwerp ~...... 23 24 
Dundee ........ oe 72 os 
Rotterdam ..... 4 és 75 
Bergen ........ oe os 63 
SS eee 73 32 ie 
Gibraltar ...... 55 79 
OME sad ca cvas 5 7 
Other W. I.’s 1 5 
Cen, America .. 1 6 
COURSES cc cicses 35 123 

Motnls vsiicvs 68 779 156 23 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





July 26 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,352 37 959 553 747 
Boston ...... rrr 1 252 14 552 
Buffalo ..... 466 37 2,623 788 598 
Chicago .....2,280 1,308 6,282 1,413 1,190 
Detroit ..... 32 44 139 37 eee 
Duluth ..... 183 are 105 1,301 328 
Galveston .. 850 cee oes 2 40 


Indianapolis. 469 074 156 7 
Kansas City.2,600 244 289 134 


Milwaukee .. 25 66 835 316 680 
Minneapolis. 852 21 38,131 4,641 1,117 
N. Orleans... 487 241 208 evs 66 
Newp, News. ... eve 12 eee 34 
New York... 283 8 1,684 482 1,028 
Omaha ..... 706 297 631 180 17 
POOFS os sac 2 57 196 eee ese 
Philadelphia. 425 8 593 96 396 
St. Louis ... 314 187 156 62 12 
Toledo ..... 403 13 186 52 ee 
Canals ...... ewe eee 445 oes eee 
Lakes ...... 526 Ho? 385 coe 115 











Totals ...13,255 3,143 19,317 10,078 9,010 
Last year.. 8,169 10,092 9,507 571 1,302 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 6,733,000 bus; oats, 1,- 

349,000; rye, 315,000; barley, 193,000, 
Decreases—Corn, 706,000 bus. 
Bonded Increases—Oats, 60,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 9,000.- 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplse—  -——Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 22....$6.08% 6.08% 6.14 6.13 6.10 
July 23.... 6.02% 6.02% 6.05% 6.04 eee 

July 24.... 6.11% 6.11% 6.17% 6.16 6.13 
July 25.... 6.04% 6.04% 6.09% 6.08 6.06 
July 26.... 6.09% 6.09% 6.12% 6.11 6.12 


July 28.... 6.20 6.20 6.21 6.22 6.21 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, ——In store—— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 72 45 61 179 50 100 
Duluth..... 79 51 104 106 115 416 


Totals.... 151 96 165 285 165 516 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to July 
26, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 7,148 5,969 2,080 
Duluth ........ *4,142 *3,034 3,756 3,052 


Totals ....... 11,285 9,003 65,836 3,943 
*Includes Canadian, 














Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mple—. -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 at 1918 1919 1918 
Aeon 22 


July 23 153 49 34 

July 24 175 59 ii 76 25 
July 25 127 103 15 2 56 16 
July 26 144 «108 93 «4514 
July 28 . 204 190 7 5 91 14 
July 29 . 375 «4159 2 161 28 











LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 ibs: 

To— To— 
Albany ......... 31.5 New York® ..... 31.6 
Baltimore ...... 29.5 New Yorkt ..... 32.5. 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.6 Philadelphia ... 30.5 
} ce seamen «+++ 29.6 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 











34.6 Philadelphiat .. 30.6 
$1.6 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
‘ 32.5 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo "26. 5@2 9.6 Portland*® ...... 81.6 
Burlington «++e- 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.6 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ....... 39.5 
Corning ........ 29.6 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ... 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ...... 29.6 Rockland . «+s 34.6 
, , Perrerer - 23.6 St. Joseph . 19.5 
Grand Rapid - 24.5 Schenectady . eves 81.6 
Hornell +eeee. 29.6 Scranton ....... 30.6 
Indianapolis +++. 21.56 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
Ithaca ...... --. 29.6 Syracuse ....... 29.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ........... 31.6 
Louisville ...... 25.5 Utica seeeceee 80.6 
Montreal . 34.5 Wayland eeeee - 29.6 
Mount Morris +. 29.6 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.6 


New York ...... 82.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.6 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour), 

including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named; --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
20 17% 


New York .... 24% 20 20 
eee 26% 2 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 eed 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 ch ve 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
AIBORF 2c ccscn 23 BO... vese 
| Pe 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 


Rochester .... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
WORLOR ose ccscce 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 ~ 
AIDED cc ccc cces 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 87.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 
CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
— to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
pS) ree 24.0 New York City.. 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston ........+ 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0 
BURRITO cecccces 16.0 Troy ....... «+ 24.0 
Elmira .......++ 22.0 Utica ...... - 22.6 








Conditions in Russia 

The average yearly Russian exports 
of wheat during the pre-war period, ac- 
cording to a report of the Bureau of 
Markets, amounted to 127,889,000 bus. 
Six-sevenths of the supply. —— in 
European Russia, the density of p 
tion being in the territory dee on on 
the Caspian and Black seas and the wat- 
erway valleys of southeastern Russia in 
Europe. In October, 1917, the number 
of miles of Russian railways under the 
Soviet régime was 34,000, and in October, 
1918, the mileage in operation had been 
reduced to 15,000. Owing to the trans- 
portation difficulties it may not be pos- 
sible to market the wheat of southeast- 
ern Russia in the central and northern 
parts of the country, and it is thought 
a that a portion of the grain may 
nd an export outlet via the water routes. 

According to a report of the American 
consul at ‘Vladivostok, dated Jan. 31, 
1919, the amount of grain in western 
Siberia is 237,243,300 us, the greater 
part of which is wheat, and the exportable 
surplus will amount to 70,320,000 bus. 
Here also, as in European Russia, the 
disturbed economic conditions, the inter- 
ference of military operations, and the 
conditions of transportation may not per- 
mit the surplus to reach the markets of 
China and Japan in competition with the 
Australian supply. 





Open Kansas City Office 
Ernst & Ernst, audits and systems ex- 
perts, announce the ning of an of- 
fice in the New York Life Building, Kan- 
sas City. 
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Contrary to expectations, there was 
very little excitement or interest shown 
in the reopening of the Winnipeg option 
market for wheat on Monday. Condi- 
tions in the trade are such that none of 
the usual hedging operations were evi- 
dent, and the few sales made at the open- 
ing session appear to have been specula- 
tive. The market opened at $2.20 per 
bushel, in store, Fort William, and closed 
at $2.25. Since the opening day, fluctua- 
tions have been very narrow. No restric- 
tions as to the price of wheat have been 
placed upon the market by the Dominion 
government, but it seems to be expected 
that a minimum price will be named later 
if this becomes necessary. 

THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour in Ontario is quiet. 
The opening of the Winnipeg option mar- 
ket, removal of fixed prices and uncer- 
tainty about restoration of old grades in 
new-crop grinding make buyers cautious. 
A little flour is being sold from day to 
day for immediate consumption, but no 
stocks are being carried by the trade. 

ana regular prices for standard grade 

spring wheat flour for deliery in 
es -car lots at Ontario points is $10.90 
bbl, in bags, net cash terms. Ontario 
winter patents are worth $10.30@10.40, in 
second-hand jute bags, basis delivered 
Montreal. 
Sales for export are very limited. 


MILLFEED 

The market for bran and shorts is 
more active and firmer. Bran is quoted 
at $42 ton, and shorts at $44, net cash 
terms. 

NEW-CROP WHEAT 

New-crop winter wheat is now in the 
market, and shows good quality. The 
price is not well defined. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are firmer, in 
sympathy with the grain. Rolled oats, 
$4.75 per 90-lb bag, in mixed-car lots; 
oatmeal, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Re- 
ground oat hulls, $24 ton, in bags, on 
track, Ontario points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

New-crop Ontario oats are offered at 
87@90c bu for No. 3 white, on track, 
country points. 

NOTES 

No American corn is now being quoted 
here. 

Members of the Toronto trade are at- 
tending a meeting in Montreal for con- 
sultation about future exporting business, 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirzc, Man., July 26.—Demand 
for flour is still quiet, and prices in west- 
ern Canada show no change. Mill prices 
for standard spring wheat flour, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, 
are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 
10¢ bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c 
bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 
98's, 49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


The demand for feed is normal, and 
domestic business good. There is a slight 


change in prices. Bran is quoted at $40 
ton, and shorts at $44. 
WHEAT 
The opening of the Winnipeg wheat 
market on Monday was very quiet. Op- 
tions traded in were October and De- 
cember. The opening trade was $2.20 for 
October delivery, ot it has been steadily 
advancing. Friday’s close was $2.39, an 
advance of 8%c over previous close. This 
advance was caused by continued hot, dry 
weather in the Canadian West and light 
offerings on the local market. Trade con- 
tinues small. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley have advanced since 
last week, but rye is a few cents lower. 
Demand for these grains is poor, and 
trade continues small. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 933,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.371,; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.31%4,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 
There is an advance in the prices of 
rolled oats and oatmeal, owing to the up- 
ward tendency of the oats market. De- 
mand is limited. Standard brands of 
rolled oats are quoted at $3.90 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered to the trade in Winnipeg; 
$4 to other points in Manitoba, $4.10 in 
Saskatchewan and $4.20 in Alberta; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb /-bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 
WEATHER AND CROPS 
Farmers in Manitoba anticipate an 
early harvest. The wheat is ripening 
quickly, and some was cut in local dis- 
tricts this week. It is quite free from 
rust, and is said to be a splendid sam- 
ple. The oat crop in northern Alberta is 
improving as a result of heavy rains this 
week. According to a report received at 
the Grain Exchange, cutting will be gen- 
eral in Saskatchewan by the middle of 
the month and there will be a fair crop 
in the northern part of the province. 


NOTES 

Theodore Kipp, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, left Tuesday for Fort 
William. 

C. C. Fields, manager of the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and James A. 
Robb, manager of the Northland Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., left Tuesday to represent 
western interests at a conference of the 
millers and grain men in the East. 

Some Winnipeg grain companies whose 
elevator ee are confined more or 
less completely to those parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta that are suffering 
from drouth are looking forward to very 
low returns on their investments during 
the new-crop year. 

James Stewart and George H. Kelly 
left Winnipeg Tuesday evening for Mont- 
real where they are to attend a meeting 
of millers and grain men for considera- 
tion of matters arising out of the disso- 
lution of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and 
the resumption of open trading in Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour. 

The Winnipeg Free Press crop report, 
issued Tuesday, states in part that the 
promise of an excellent crop in Manitoba 
holds good, and harvesting will be gen- 
eral from Aug. 1. In Saskatchewan there 
are many large areas. with good crops in 
the northwestern and central portions of 
the province. Recent rains have im- 
proved the feed situation, but in many 
districts it was too late to be of any ma- 
terial benefit to grain. The drouth in Al- 
berta has only been partially broken, and 
many it wheat-growing districts will 
pon A cut from 5 to 10 per cent of areas 
seed M. Laston. 





The heaviest “first crop” infestation of 
cotton boll weevils on record is now gen- 


eral in all the counties of Mississippi 
south of Tupelo and Clarksdale, accord- 
ing to the field agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The weath- 
er favors still further propagation. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 26.—The flour 
market advanced 50@60c this week, fol- 
lowing reports that wheat in the North- 
west had suffered more than was original- 
ly estimated, that high premiums were 
being paid for the few cars of wheat ar- 
riving, coupled with insinuations that 
farmers were storing. However, it is evi- 
dent that many have not bought, for re- 
ports are current that less flour was sold 
this year, so far, than is usually booked. 
A few of the larger bakers report hav- 
ing shipments of new rolling. Many are 
well booked with old flour, but there is 
still occasional demand for it, 

Short patents from Kansas were quot- 
ed at $11.70@11.95, 95 per cent Kansas 
and Oklahoma at $11.15@11.45, other 
grades at $10.80@11.10, and first clears 
at $9.25@9.90, basis 98-lb cottons. Soft 
winter wheat, first patents, $11@11.20; 
95 per cent, $10. 75@10.90; other grades, 
$9.90@10.40,—basis 98-lb cottons. Min- 
nesota flour for shipment after Aug. 15, 
$11.50@11.90; old patents, $12.50@12.85. 
Bran was quoted at $42@43.50 ton, while 
a few that quoted shorts wanted $60 and 
over. 

Quotations on grain for goods received 
here by dealers in bulk: corn, $2.14@2.16 
bu; oats, No. 2 88c, No. 3 90c. 

New flour prices are now generally 
quoted at $11@11.25 for Kansas and 
Oklahoma hard wheat, and $11.35 for new 
soft wheat. Old Minnesota wheat flour 
is scarce at $12.50@12.75. Corn products: 
corn meal, $4.80 per 100 lbs; cream meal, 
$4.90; grits, $4.95. 

Grain inspected since July 1: 
24 cars; corn, 253; oats, 254; barley, 
1,255. Stock in elevators: wheat, 474,000 
bus; corn, 90,000; oats, 189,000; barley, 
2,000,000. Inspected outward on ship- 
board, 87,546 bus wheat. 


NOTES 

J. R. Brown, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, was here this 
week. 

William Lyle Richeson, of the W. L. 
Richeson Co., Inc., one of the best-known 
grain dealers in the South, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Co., of New Orleans. 
Since 1917 Mr. Richeson was manager of 
the New Orleans office of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Inc., official buying agency of 
the allied poceremnente, This agency, dur- 
ing Mr. Richeson’s régime, handled for 
transshipment to allied countries 2,000,- 
000 tons of grain and other foodstuffs. 
Mr. Richeson has been a resident of New 
Orleans since 1897. Previous to that time 
he had about 12 years’ experience in grain 
elevator operation in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. On June 5, 1919, Mr. Richeson 
announced the formation of his own com- 
pany. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





Government Prices for Wheat 
Figures. have been compiled by the 

Bureau of Markets showing government 
fixed prices for wheat for the years 1918 
and 1919 in the principal wheat-produc- 
ing countries. These prices, per bushel, 
follow: 

ages, $2.36; Australia, $1.14; Aus- 
tria-Hungary,. $2.21; Brazil, $2.65; Bel- 
jum, $2.15; Canada, $2.245; Denmark, 
1.97; Egypt, $2.67; France, $3.94; Ger- 
many, $2.10; Italy, $4.33; Morocco, "$1 58; 
Netherlands, $3.23; Portugal, $3.83; 
Spain, $3.96; Sweden, $2.95; Switzer- 
land, $8.25; Tunis, $3.35; United States, 
$2.395 (No. 1 northern spring wheat at 
New. York). 


wheat,. 


No guaranteed price was made by the 
Argentine government to the producers, 
but a fixed minimum price for export 
wheat was established at $1.55 per bu. 

The British government, under pro- 
visions of the corn production act, which 
became effective Aug. 21, 1917, fixed the 
minimum price of wheat to producers at 
$1.65 per bu, the maximum sale price for: 
home-grown wheat at $2.28 and the max- 
imum for imported wheat at $2.40. The 
minimum sale price for 1919 has been 
fixed at $2.16 per bu. 

The fixed minimum export price for 
Argentine wheat is $1.55 per bu at 
Buenos Aires, and the price for domestic 
consumption is about $1.20. While the 
British government guaranteed a mini- 
mum price of $1.14 to the Australian 
producers at Australian ports, 3,000,000 
tons were sold to the imperial government 
at $1.16 per bu, and other amounts at 
from $1.50 to $1.66. Sales to Sweden have 
been made at $1.40 per bu and to India 
at $1.34, all at Australian docks, except 
shipments to India, which were to be de- 
livered at Indian ports. The British 
government’s minimum guaranteed price 
to Australia for the season of 1919-20 is 
97.2c per bu, and the prime minister of 
the commonwealth has been authorized to 
offer the British Wheat Commission 74,- 
666,667 bus at $1.20. 


Fast Ocean Liners Planned 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 26.—Plans 
for two gigantic oil-burning ocean racers 
designed for a speed of 30 knots an hour 
and capable of crossing the Atlantic in 
less than four days have been completed, 
and as the result of a conference between 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, 
the chief constructor of the navy, and 
the presidents of the big shipbuilding 
yards, a formal communication was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
recommending the immediate appoint- 
ment of a committee to supervise all de- 
tails connected with the undertaking. 

The Shipping Board long ago had in 
mind the building of two passenger liners 
that would exceed in size and speed any 
merchant vessel under any flag, but, while 
the war was on, it felt reluctant about 
taking the matter up. 

Supervision of construction by the navy 
is considered a logical departure from 
the usual procedure, as the vessels would 
be classed as navy auxiliaries, the Ship- 
ping Board paying all costs of building. 

The ships will measure 1,000 feet in 
length. This is 50 feet longer than the 
Leviathan, now the largest vessel that 
floats. Each of the new liners will ac- 
commodate 1,000 saloon passengers, 800 
second cabin, and 1,200 steerage. The 
crew will number 1,000 officers and men. 

The ships are to be fitted with an inner 
and outer hull, and divided into compart- 
ments so numerous as to render them un- 
sinkable. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





Australian Export Surplus 

Statistics issued by the Australian 
Wheat Board and published in the Pas- 
toral Review of March 15, 1919, show 
that since the government took control 
of the wheat production, 466,462,000 bus 
had been received into the government 
pools up to March 3, 1919. Of this 
amount, 155,466,000 bus had been shipped 
overseas, 115,999,000 were conidial” i: 
cally, leaving 195,017,000 still on hand 
and available for export. The amount 
received into the pools includes 61,335,000 
bus from the 1918-19 crop, which was 
estimated at 76,000,000 bus, none of which 
had been shipped overseas, and only 696,- 
000 bus of which had been absorbed lo- 
cally. This would indicate that at least 
one-third of the accumulated stocks rep- 
resented new wheat from the yield of 
1918-19. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE EMPTY NORTH BAY GETS BUSY 


From western grain fields to hungry 
markets in Europe is likely soon to be via 
a new routing. Wheat grown in the Ca- 
nadian prairie provinces, and perhaps in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, will be 
shipped from a port on Hudson Bay, 
will go out to sea much farther north 
than has ever been before, and may stop 
at Iceland for storage. A traffic route 
that not so many years ago would have 
been thought such stuff as pipe dreams 
are made of is now in a fair way to a 
definite place on the map. 

It will be a distinct novelty to see the 
big grain-carriers going in and out of 
Hudson Bay and striking across the At- 
lantic at a hitherto unattempted latitude. 
Aside, too, from the newness of such a 
route, it will be a practical lesson in 
physical geography, for the substantial 
saving it will make in distance will be in 
part because the world is round, and 
because, therefore, the farther north one 
goes the smaller is the circle. If Iceland 
is brought into the scheme, as it has been 
suggested, the wheat-belt will establish 
close relations with the sub-Arctics. 
Winnipeg and Reykjavik will get to- 
gether. 

Hudson Bay, which for 300 years has 
been little more than an empty blue 
space in the top half of the continent, is 
coming to its own. 

A Canadian government railroad, 
which is to be the link between the wheat- 
fields and the seaboard, has been built 
three-quarters of the way, starting from 
Le Pas, in northern Manitoba. It was 
delayed in its early stages from both 
physical and political causes, and in 
1916, after $17,000,000 had been spent on 
the undertaking, the war situation called 
a halt. The government is now being 
urged to complete it, and work will likely 
be soon resumed. A last lap of 93 miles 
will take the steel to the Hudson Bay 





coast, where terminals have been com- 
menced at Port Nelson. 

Not since Russia built its trans-Sibe- 
rian line has there been a railroading 
project with the odds so heavily against 
it. For almost all the way it will be a 
wilderness road, crossing a country that 
has only very limited possibilities for 
either farming or lumbering, though be- 
lieved to be rich in minerals. Its great- 
est handicap, however, has been its end- 
of-the-line. To build a road through 
such country, and at such distance, could 
be justified only by its getting some- 
where, and a port on Hudson Bay has 
seemed to many people a more than 
doubtful objective. Some have even said 
that the millions spent and to be spent 
will be so much good money wasted. 

It all depends upon whether or not 
Hudson Bay can be navigated by ocean 
steamers long enough each year to make 
a transatlantic grain-freighting route 
from Port Nelson commercially feasible. 
Such investigations as have already been 
made go to show that for four months 
an open passage out of the bay and 
through the strait may always be relied 
upon, with a likelihood of four and one- 
half or even five months in favorable 
years. But the government will probably 
be expected to prove the case with its 
own ships before private owners will 
adopt the route. 

The advantage of the Hudson Bay 
route is that it will shorten the ocean 
haul to Liverpool by 1,000 miles. Other 
things being equal, this will mean a good- 
ly saving in freight charges on wheat, 
and it will also mean an appreciable 
gain in the shipping of livestock. The 
long rail haul from the ranches of the 
West, always a source of much loss on 
animals, will be reduced to less than one- 
half, 

At this point enters Iceland. In order 


to make the best possible use of the four 
or five months of open water in Hudson 
Bay, it has been proposed that the grain 
ships empty at Reykjavik and hurry 
back for more, thus ensuring several ex- 
tra trips in the season. Reykjavik is 
two-thirds of the way to Liverpool, and 
its harbor is open throughout the year. 
With adequate storage elevators it could 
be made, it is claimed, a convenient way- 
port, whence grain could be reshipped as 
desired. The scheme is ingenious, and, 
if other ways of getting out the West’s 
wheat crop are not found possible, may 
in due course be taken up. Its disad- 
vantages are self-evident, but the say- 
ing of time might be found eventually 
to offset them. 

Aside from the movement of grain, 
there is a fair chance that the Hudson 
Bay route may come into service in the 
trade between Europe and the Orient. 
It will make a considerable saving in dis- 
tance, even allowing for two reshipments. 

Sir James Aikins, governor of Manito- 
ba, recently prophesied that some day 
the largest city in that province would 
be on the shore of Hudson Bay. He be- 
lieved, in other words, that Port Nelson 
would outgrow Winnipeg, by reason of 
the shipping it was to handle. Men of 
not quite so lively a faith in the North 
and its new ocean route are at least con- 
vinced that they have possibilities. 

There are other signs, too, that the 
great lone sea is nearing its day of use- 
fulness. Even farther north than the 
road from Le Pas to Port Nelson, a sec- 
ond bold undertaking is now proposed, 
and under the name of the North West 
Route is seeking a charter from the Do- 
minion government. This newest project 
will link up a chain of lakes and rivers 
between Hudson Bay and the Mackenzie 
River by short connecting railroads, and 
a combined rail and water route will then 
be provided from the head of Chester- 
field Inlet to Great Slave Lake, and 
thence to the Mackenzie, north and south. 


~ 


Accounting Room and Manager’s Office (above) and Main Entrance and Exterior (below) of the Office of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., Formerly Residence of A. C. von Hagen 
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The North West Route, if established 
as’ now proposed, will not figure in the 
grain-carrying trade, but will help in’ 
getting out some of the other natural 
wealth that the North is believed to have 
in store. Its main incentive appears to 
be oil. The country around Great Slave 
Lake gives every indication of an im- 
portant oil field, and two or more wells 
are being sunk this summer. A _ gold- 
mining enterprise of considerable prom- . 
ise is also opening up, and the feasibility 
of a northern meat-producing industry, 
from Arctic caribou and muskoxen, is 
now being looked into by a government 
commission. 

Avuprey FuLierton. 





Sleepy Eye Mills 

The Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills have 
taken over the residence built by A. C. 
von Hagen some years ago, and have 
turned it into a very handsome office 
building. The residence was built by Mr. 
von Hagen while he was president of the 
Sleepy Eye Flour Mills Co., and was one 
of the most elaborate and expensive in 
the Northwest. It is a three-story and 
basement, hand-chipped brick building, 
40x75. The grounds cover a half block. 
The building is surrounded by a beauti- 
ful lawn with shrubbery and trees. The 
house makes a splendid office building, 
and George W. Merillat, the manager, 
feels justified in claiming it to be the 
most commodious and ideally located mill 
office in existence. 

A portion of the first floor on one side 
of the large reception hall has been fixed 
up for the office of the manager and his 
secretary. There is also a large consulta- 
tion ‘room adjoining. The accounting 
department occupies the remainder of 
the first floor. The upper floors are oc- 
cupied by the assistant manager and his 
force, the sales and the traffic depart- 
ments, The company feels very fortunate 
in having secured such splendid quarters 
for its office force. 













THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Che Service Flag 
of 
Ghe Milling Industry 


NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to 


ublish as full and accurate a list ag pos- 


sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 


or naval service during the war. 


The following partial list, and the lists to be published 


in forthcoming issues, are based on reports made directly to The Northwestern Miller. 


In completing 
lication. 


Bitterman, Lawrence. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Attached to 45th Company, 12th Bat- 
talion, Depot company; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 27, 1918. 

Blow, Walter Herbert. Connected with 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Served as corporal in Signal Corps, 
attached to llth Division; trained at 
Fort Leavenworth and Camp Meade. 


Boyact, Adolf. Connected with George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Served 
with Battery C, 106th Field Artillery, 
27th Division. 


Cayford, Harry R. Connected with 
Fresno branch of Sperry Flour Co. En- 
listed Nov. 13, 1917, aged 22; served as 
sergeant with headquarters detachment 
of 40th Division; in France five months. 


Davis, William D. Connected with 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. En- 
tered the service Oct. 3, 1917; made ser- 
geant; sent to France Jan. 5, 1918, with 
148th M.G.B., Medical Detachment, 41st 
Division; took part in the St. Mihiel 
drive; returned to this country March 1, 
1919. 

Ditzel, Shirley M. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Enlisted in Marine Corps Aug. 2, 1918; 
sent to~ Paris Island; honorably dis- 
charged April 4, 1919. 


Ferguson, Wallace B. Connected with 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. En- 
listed Sept. 17, 1917; served. with com- 
pany C, 364th Infantry; took part in 
the battles of St. Mihiel, Muese-Argonne 
and Lys-Scheldt; wounded in Argonne; 
pec discharged April 29, 1919. 


George, Clyde. Connected with George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Over- 
seas with Engineers’ Corps. 

Goldhart, B. Connected with George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. As- 
signed to 16th Battalion, company B, 
United States Guards. 


Guinn, Jesse B. Bookkeeper with 
Fresno branch of Sperry Flour Co. En- 
listed Dec. 3, 1917, aged 27; made ser- 
geant; served in Aéro Squadron. 


Lembcke, John H. 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis. En- 
listed June 18, 1917, in Battery E, Ist 
Minnesota Field Artillery, aged 27; sent 
overseas Oct. 18, 1917; transferred to 
General Headquarters, A.E.F ; appointed 
corporal; commissioned second lieutenant, 
then first lieutenant. 

Lowry, H. J. Connected with Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. Enlisted June 
27, 1918; served as corporal in 109th 
Company, 4th Division Regiment, Air- 
craft Production Division; honorably dis- 
charged Feb. 5, 1919. 

Mangini, Joe L. Mixer for Sperry 
Flour Co., Stockton, Cal. Entered serv- 
ice June 25, 1918, aged 23; served over- 
seas four months; assigned to Battery 
B, 143d Field Artillery, 40th Division; 
honorably discharged Jan. 10, 1919. 

Milbrand, Joseph. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Served overseas with Battery F, 106th 
Field Artillery, 27th Division. 

Nesezceynski, Frank. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
¥. Trained at Camp bpm. 

Newman, August. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Served overseas with com any C, 
312th Ammunition Train, 87th Division. 


Connected with. 


this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


Ruggerio, G. Connected with George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Served 
with 16th Battalion, company B, United 
States Guards. 


Sanders, Jesse E. Connected with 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. En- 
listed July 24, 1917; served with company 
F, 117th Engineers, Rainbow Division; 
took part in the battles of the Luneville 
sector, the Champagne front, the Marne 
front, the St. Mihiel salient and the Ar- 
gonne front; honorably discharged May 
17, 1919. 

Truckenport, Harvey. Conftected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Assigned as wagoner to Battery A, 106th 
Field Artillery, 27th Division. 

Vertiono, Louis. Connected with 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Assigned to company C, 82d Depot 
Brigade. 

Waskowski, J. Connected with George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. En- 
listed Feb. 25, 1918; assigned to company 
C, 306th Infantry, 77th Division. 





PROVING DISPUTED FACTS 


Importance of the Question as to Which of 
Two Litigants Has the Burden 
of Proof 


Right to judgment in a lawsuit fre- 
quently turns upon the point as to which 
of the parties has the burden of estab- 
lishing the existence or non-existence of 
a particular fact. The point becomes 
vital when conflicting evidence is so even- 
ly balanced that a court or jury is un- 
able to determine what the facts actual- 
ly are, or when there is a failure of proof 
of some material fact. The party who 
has failed to sustain the burden cast 
upon him by the law to prove his claim 
by a preponderance of the evidence must 
fail. It therefore becomes both interest- 
ing and important to understand what the 
courts hold on the question as to whether 
plaintiff or defendant has the burden to 
establish the facts in a given respect. 

For example, a mill sells a customer a 
quantity of flour or feed and the buyer 
subsequently claims that it was damaged. 
Must the mill affirmatively establish the 
fact that the goods were in proper con- 
dition, or must the buyer prove that they 
were not? The law on this question has 
been summed up as follows by a stand- 
ard legal authority: . 

“Where the purchaser refuses to ac- 
cept the goods as being of a quality in- 
ferior to that contracted for, the burden 
is on the seller to show that the goods 
are of such quality, in an action for the 
price of the goods or for damages. Aft- 
er acceptance of the goods the presump- 
tion is that they are of the agreed qual- 
ity, and the burden is on the buyer to 
show that they were not of the agreed 
quality. So, too, in an action by the 


.buyer to recover damages for defects in 


quality, the burden of proof is on the 
buyer... .” 35 Cyc. 230, 231. 

Thus it will. be seen that in the case 
we have supposed it is a material circum- 
stance whether the buyer has accepted de- 
livery or not. If he has rejected delivery 
and the seller sues to recover damages or 
the agreed purchase price, the mill would 
have the burden of proving, as part of its 
case, that the goods tendered were of the 
contract quality. But if the buyer has 
accepted them and later seeks to recover 


damages on a theory that the flour or 
feed was of inferior quality or 
when delivered to him, the claim fails 
unless he affirmatively establishes the fact 
of such ogy F or damage. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that 
the buyer’s proof of dama condition 
of the goods must relate to time when 
they were delivered to him. “Testimony 
as to the defective condition of the goods 
some time after their delivery is not gen- 
erally admissible.” 35 Cyc. 231. If it is 
— or probable that goods may have 

ome damaged between the time of de- 
livery and some later time when they are 
found to be damaged, it is incumbent up- 
on the buyer to prove that the deteriora- 
tion did not arise in the meantime. 

But, as decided by the Kansas supreme 
court, where a suit is brought by a con- 
tract buyer for non-delivery of corn or 
other commodity and is defended on the 
ground that the defendant seller offered 
to deliver merchantable goods complying 
with the contract, the burden is on the 
seller to affirmatively establish the fact 
that the goods offered for delivery were 
merchantable. This decision is in line 
with the holding of the Arkansas su- 
preme court that, where a seller sues for 
the contract price of goods, it is not suf- 
ficient to merely show that a certain lot 
of goods was shipped; it must be proved 
that they answered the requirements of 
the contract. 

On the other hand, as declared by the 
Washington supreme court, a buyer’s ac- 
ceptance of delivery and failure to com- 
plain of the quality of the goods within 
a reasonable time raises a presumption 
that his subsequent complaint is unfound- 
ed. ‘This accords with the conclusion 
reached by the Delaware superior court 
that one asserting a breach of warranty 
of the soundness of goods must show that 
unsoundness existed at the time of sale 
and delivery. 

It is also in line with the comparatively 
recent decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals for the eighth cir- 
cuit, in the case of Crescent Milling Co. 
vs. H. N. Strait Mfg. Co., holding that, 
where an engine had been installed in a 
mill for a buyer, the burden was on him 
to prove that the engine was not as it 
was represented to be. 

An examination of the law reports dis- 
closes very numerous decisions of the ap- 
pellate courts of the various states on the 
following points: 

When a seller sues to recover the con- 
tract price of goods, it is incumbent up- 
on him to prove the making of the con- 
tract relied on, its terms, and delivery 
made in compliance with the provisions 
of the agreement, but he need not affirma- 
tively establish the fact that the buyer 
has not paid the price; payment being 
a defense which the buyer must prove. 
If the buyer relies upon a claim that the 
original contract has been canceled or 
modified, or that it is unenforceable 
against him as having been induced 
through fraud, he assumes the obligation 
of proving by the greater weight of the 
evidence that the contract was so can- 
celed, modified or induced by fraud. 

When a buyer seeks to recover or 
counterclaim damages on the ground that 
the condition or quality of goods was 
warranted by the seller and that there 
has been a breach of such warranty, the 
buyer assumes the burden of establish- 
ing both the facts that a warranty was 
actually made and that it has been bro- 
ken. And, as held by the Illinois ap- 
pellate court, proof by the buyer that 
the goods were not as represented must 
relate to the time when they were sold 
and delivered, as distinguished from their 
condition at some later time. 

Furthermore, the buyer must prove 
that he has been damaged by the breach 
of warranty and the extent of the dam- 
age. That there has been a breach of 
warranty will not warrant a court in as- 
sessing. .damages without proof as to 
what loss was actually sustained. 


PROVING MARKET VALUES 


Claims for damages for breach of con- 
tracts to buy or aa ueode often fail for 
want of proof as to the extent of the 
aggrieved party’s actual loss as ascer- 
tained by reference to market values. 
For instance, in the case of Stephenson 
vs. Jebeles & Colias Confectionery Co., 
the Alabama court of appeals denied 
plaintiff's right to recover for defend- 
ant’s refusal to accept flour bargained 


- 
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for, because there was no sufficient proof 
as to the market value of the flour at the 
contract time and place for delivery. 

In the absence of such proof the court 
could not determine the extent of the 
loss within the rule that damages are to 
be assessed with regard to the excess of 
the contract price above the market value 
of the goods at the time and place when 
and where the buyer should have accept- 
ed delivery. In this case a witness tes- 
tified to market values, but the court 
found that he did not possess such ac- 
curate information on the subject as to 
qualify him to give reliable evidence. 

A similar question was presented to 
the Arkansas supreme court in the case 
of S. & S. Flour Mills Co. vs. Morrison 
Milling Co. In that suit, which was 
brought to recover damages for breach 
of a contract to buy flour, plaintiff 
proved the contract and its breach, and 
also showed that the flour was resold for 
defendant’s account at a certain price. 
The court held that the proof was insuf- 
ficient; that “the plaintiff should have 
gone further and proved that that was 
the highest price it could be sold for in 
the open market.” 

But since defendant had introduced 
evidence tending to show that the mar- 
ket value was 10c a bag higher than the 
price at which plaintiff resold, the court 
permitted plaintiff to recover the differ- 
ence between this market value and the 
higher price which defendant had agreed 
to pay. Except for this proof on de- 
fendant’s own part, plaintiff must have 
failed in its suit for failing to prove a 
proper basis for the assessment of dam- 
ages. 

Since the rule works both ways, it is 
the law, as decided by the Georgia su- 
preme court, that where a seller inex- 
cusably fails to deliver, the buyer has the 
burden of proving his loss based on in- 
creased cost of buying substitute goods 
in the open market. 


ABILITY TO PERFORM 


There are numerous court decisions to 
the effect that where one party to a con- 
tract repudiates it before delivery is at- 
tempted the aggrieved party must not 
only prove the breach but must show that 
he was in a position to perform his part 
of the agreement. That is, if a buyer of 
flour definitely repudiates his undertak- 
ing before the flour is shipped, the seller 
should show his ability and willingness to 
deliver on the contract terms. Or if flour 
is contracted for sale for cash, and the 
seller refuses to deliver, the buyer should 
establish the fact that he had the means 
of paying cash on delivery. 

Where a contract does not provide for 
delivery of a specific quantity of goods, 
stipulating that the seller will deliver 
all the requirements of the buyer’s busi- 
ness for a stated period, and the buyer 
claims damages for non-delivery, it is 
incumbent upon him to prove that the 
goods ordered were necessary to supply 
the legitimate demands of his trade. 

Other holdings of the courts are as 
follows: 

When a buyer seeks to avoid liability 
for the agreed price of goods on the 
ground that they have been returned to 
the seller, the burden is on the buyer to 
prove that the goods have not only been 
returned, but also that they have been 
accepted and retained by the seller. 

A party to a sales contract who relies 
upon a claimed agreement extending the 
time for delivery under that contract has 
the burden of establishing the fact that 
an extension was mutually agreed upon. 

When it is established that a contract 
to sell goods has been broken, it is in- 
cumbent upon the seller to show that the 


_ buyer could have avoided loss by buying 


substitute goods elsewhere. 
DAMAGES IN TRANSIT 


The appellate division of the New York 
supreme court recently was called upon 
to apply the now well-established legal 
principle that where goods are sold for 
delivery f.o.b. place of shipment, deter- 
ioration in transit for want of proper 
care on the part of the transportation 
will not justify the buyer in refusing to 
accept the shipment and pay for it. 

A. L, H. Srneer. 





Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie 
canals during June included 6,994,901 bus 
grain, against 737,502 for the same period 
of 1918, and 1,031,630 bbls flour, com- 
pared with. 1,286,660. 
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Flour receipts from overseas are still 
quite liberal, the warehouses are over- 
crowded, and the wheat commission has 
given formal notice to millers to mix at 


least 20 per cent of finished flour into ° 


their sacks of G. R. They are exhorted 
to exceed this amount if possible, and it 
is more than probable that a good many, 
now that imported flour is very abun- 
dant, are putting in at least 84 lbs im- 
ported to 196 of their own flour. 

It stands to reason that when so much 
imported flour is being mixed with the 
homemade there must be less work for 
the mill staffs, but in the same order 
which prescribes a minimum of 20 per 
cent of finished flour into the sack, mill- 
ers are warned not to get rid of men 
whose labor for the moment may be su- 
perfluous, but to keep them on, as they 
are sure to be wanted bye and bye. 

The allocations of flour for sale to 
bakers through jobbers of late have been 
more liberal. Jobbers, however, find it 
difficult to sell even good American or 
Canadian spring wheat flour at a pre- 
mium of 2s per sack over the price of 
G. R., especially as so much strong spring 
flour is now going into millers’ sacks. 
Very little wheat is being allocated to 
millers, and such as has been sold c.i-f. 
within the last two or three weeks has 
included smutty springs, smutty Mani- 
tobas and smutty durums. 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR 


Last week the receipts of imported 
flour amounted to 69,339 sacks, all from 
American and Canadian Atlantic ports, 
with the exception of 8,400 from Shang- 
hai. The superabundance of imported 
flour in this port is largely due to the 
heavy transhipments from the Mersey to 
the Thames, which have supplemented 
liberal arrivals of over-sea flour during 
the last 11 weeks. 


OATMEAL 


At midsummer the oatmeal trade is us- 
ually very quiet, but these are abnormal 
times and the trade in oatmeal and rolled 
oats is quite brisk, with a constantly ris- 
ing tendency. Midlothian is held at £35 
@£35 10s per ton, while Aberdeen coarse, 
medium and fine are again at the uni- 
form price of £34 10s. There is no 
American coarse oatmeal here, but the 
medium and fine varieties on offer have 
advanced to £31@32. Rolled oats are 
very strong, Midlothian being on the rise 
at £35 10s@£36, and American strong 
at £32, 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand, and mill- 
ers say they could sell a good deal more 
than they can make. Middlings are strong 
at the official price of £13 per ton, while 
bran moves freely at £11, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Easy conditions have prevailed in the 
money market throughout the week, and 
short loans have been obtainable at as 
low as 2@2% per cent. Never in the 
memory of the oldest members has the 
wind-up of the end of the half year been 
so uninteresting. There were abundant 
supplies to meet all needs, and loans were 
freely offered, 

The discount market is practically at 
a standstill, as all business at present is 
being directed as much as sible to the 
Victory war loan. Three and four months’ 
bank bills are offered at 31%4@3 3-16 per 


cent, six months’ at 314,@314, and trade 
bills at 4@414. The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 


VICTORY LOAN FETE 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
last week a huge féte in connection with 
the war loan campaign was held in Traf- 
algar Square. Pavilions were erected 
and flags and lights strung from ‘the 
summit of the Nelson column, and a very 
special feature was a golden ladder as- 
cending the Nelson column, which was 
illuminated at night, and upon which the 
total for the Square for each day was 
announced by means of a golden star. 

During each day there was music by 
the military bands, and concerts were 
given by musical celebrities, such as Mark 
Hambourg, Kennerley Rumfurd and 
Madame Clara Butt, and on Saturday 
afternoon a choir of several thousand 
voices, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Harriss, gave two concerts. ‘Thousands 
flocked to the Square during those three 
days, and the sum subscribed to the Vic- 
tory loan amounted to £39,436,280. 


BRITISH MILLERS MEET 


The annual general meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers was held in London on June 26. 
The meeting was presided over by the re- 
tiring president, A. E. Humphries, who 
in his opening remarks referred to the 
recent death of their confrére, Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon, whom he described as “a 
leviathan miller without an enemy in the 
world.” He stated that the membership 
of the association was now 439, and in- 
cluded fully 90 per cent of the flour- 
milling capacity of the country. 

The new president, J. A. Shone, of the 
milling firm of W. O. & J. Wilson, Liver- 
pool, on being inducted into the chair 
presented the thanks of the association to 
Mr. Humphries for his splendid and un- 
tiring work in its behalf, choicely il- 
luminated on vellum. 


THE DECONTROL OF MILLING 


It is understood that a modification of 
the existing relations between millers and 
the authorities is to be brought into ef- 
fect in about six months from now. This 
change was announced as imminent by A. 
E. Humphries, the retiring president of 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, at the annual meeting on 
June 26. He intimated that within a few 
days millers would receive notice from 
the ministry of food to terminate the 
existing agreement at the end of six 
months, 

The milling trade will then be decon- 
trolled to the extent that each miller will 
be at liberty to compete with brother 
millers, as far as limitation in regard to 
railways and shipping will allow. He 
will then mrcettoaer, a be no longer under 
the rule of the flour mills control com- 
mittee, and no longer entitled to a guar- 
anteed income, which in other words is 
his wage for the work he does for the 
government, but will have to look out 
for himself. 

On the other hand, the miller will still 
have to sell flour at a price not too high 
to allow of the baker selling ninepenny 
bread, but as much below that figure as 
he pleases. As it would be impossible 
for him to do this without heavy loss at 
the price today, the wheat commission 
will supply him with his wheat at a fig- 
ure low enough to make this possible, 
which means a further subsidy from the 
state, but this will no doubt be balanced 
by the withdrawal of the subvention now 
made to each miller to cover his losses 
oF ae production of flour at 44s 3d ex- 
mill. 

The new scheme is-a step on the way to 
final decontrol, but that is. not yet in 
sight. As long as the United States con- 
trol the sale of wheat, so long will the 


British wheat commission remain in be- 


ing. 
NOTES 

T. Herbert Medill is back in London, 
after his visit to the United States and 
Canada, where he went in the interests 
of his firm, T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd. 
He speaks with enthusiasm of the good 
time he had while abroad. 

James Richardson, of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., while 
on a visit to this country fell seriously 
ill at Liverpool last week, but is now 
making g' progress toward recovery. 
His wife and family are with him, and 
Mr. Richardson’s friends have given 
them every possible aid in their trouble. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 2 

Stocks of imported flour in Scotland 
are still plentiful, and the quality is ex- 
cellent. Mention was made three weeks 
ago that there had been a reduced volume 
released for distribution, presumably to 
ease the position for the home millers. 
This restriction on the supply distributed 
has been lifted, and the quantity avail- 
able will henceforth be of the former 
liberal allotment. 


DEMAND FOR IMPORTED FLOUR 

In the ordinary channels of consump- 
tion there continues to be a heavy de- 
mand for imported flour. Merchants 
find that on the morning of the allocation 
the full supplies are being immediately 
absorbed by urgent orders. How long 
the practice of sending imported flour to 
the mills will be continued it is impossible 
to say, but the flour importers are no 
more enamored with this policy than are 
the home millers. 

The latter want better wheat to grind, 
rather than high-class flour to mix with 
the product of low-grade wheats, and 
they want their output of offals to be 
maintained, and not restricted, as under 
the present policy. 

The flour importers, on the other hand, 
dislike the policy of mixing the imported 
with the home product, because the im- 
ported article loses its identity in this 
process, which is not desirable, in view 
of the times ahead when the free play of 
competition once more will be resumed. 
It is contended by members of the Scot- 
tish trade that the proper method is to 
leave the mixing to be done by the bak- 
ers, who know best their own require- 
ments, 

FLOUR TRADE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Glasgow 
flour trade will be held later this week. 
There will, as usual, be a change in the 
occupancy of the presidential chair. An- 
drew Law, of Crawford & Law, who has 
been president during the last year, hold- 
ing this office at the same time as he was 
president of the National Flour Im- 
porters’ Association of the United King- 
dom, is due to retire. His successor 
will be W. H. Rutherfurd, of W. H. 
Rutherfurd & Co. 

Relieved of this office, Mr. Law will 
henceforth devote some of his influence 
toward a revival of free trade politics, 
as he has been appointed chairman of the 
West of Scotland branch of the Free 
Trade Union. The government’s attitude 
on the fiscal question is still doubtful. 
It has pronounced in favor of the en- 
couragement of key industries, but has 
not defined what are such industries and 
what the proposals actually are. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 30 

There is very little new to report in 
the flour trade. Limited quantities have 
been distributed through importers, main- 
ly strong flour, and almost all has gone 
to bakers. Dealers have been almost en- 
tirely dependent on local millers’ make 
and anything they could get from cross- 
channel mills. 


Home millers have been very busy. The 
quality of homemade flour has greatly 
improved, and as some of the foreign 
fiour at present being distributed is not 
up to its reputation as regards color, 
there is a reaction setting in, in favor of 
the homemade article. Prices are as fol- 
lows: homemade flour, 44s 3d per 280 
lbs. Government price to distributors for 
imported: flour, 45s 6d per 280 lbs; to 
bakers, 46s 3d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


The homemade article has been in brisk 
demand, chiefly owing to the fact that 
millers are not able to get free supplies 
of good milling oats and in some cases 
have had to shut down or divide amtong 
their customers what little they can make. 
There are plenty of feeding oats to be 
had, especially of the black variety, but 
which are not suitable for oatmeal, and 
even do not find favor in the north of 
Ireland, for feeding. Irish oatmeal is 
selling at £36 per ton, but a cargo of 
American medium cut and flake just ar- 
rived in Belfast, can be bought at £34 
for the former and £40 for the latter. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
£11 per ton for bran and £13 for mid- 
dlings, ex-mill. The demand for pollard 
or middlings is very brisk, and it is al- 
most impossible to get any unless one has 
a contract with the mills. Those who 
bought some time ago are getting deliv- 
eries, but until those are cleared up mill- 
ers refuse to enter into new contracts. 
The demand for bran is not so good, and 
some sales have been made during the 
week for prompt delivery. : 

There is no change in linseed cakes. 
Offers from abroad are out of line, as 
the price is prohibitive. It is evident 
that other countries are willing to pay 
higher prices than importers will risk on 
this side. General merchants would buy 
on spot or near at hand, but they will 
not take the risk of buying for shipment, 
and importers will not take the risk of 
buying for shipment, unless merchants 
are willing to take a portion of the risk, 
so trade is at a standstill. 

Any little lots offering on spot are of 
very small quantities, and the little home- 
made stuff is hardly worth mentioning. 
Crushers will not sell ahead, and are dis- 
tributing from hand to mouth what lit- 
tle they make. There are no importations 
of foreign cotton cakes, but home millers 
in both Belfast and Dublin are in a bet- 
ter position to supply homemade out of 
the stocks of meal which they have on 
hand. The demand is good, though it 
showed some signs of slackening off the 
last few days. 

Palm kernel meal is quoted at £16 per 
ton, with a poor demand. A eargo of 
South African corn meal just arrived is 
selling freely at £23@24 for white, and 
£25@26 for yellow. Crushed oats for 
poultry and cattle feeding are £22, but 
they are almost unsalable at present. ’ 

* 

During the week the employees of the 
firm of Inglis & Co., Ltd., the largest 
bakers and flour merchants in Ireland, 
met in Ulster Hall, Belfast, to present 
J. Norman Inglis with a canteen of cut- 
lery and a silver salver as a slight token 
of appreciation on his return to his posi- 
tion as director of the firm after four 
years at the front. The staff was enter- 
tained by the firm, and a very enjoyable 
reunion was spent. 





Consul Haynes, Helsingfors, Finland, 
advises American exporters to enter into 
direct communication with Finnish im- 
porting and exporting houses, advocates 
quoting as low prices as possible and. the 
granting of credit, if requested, say a 
bank draft at: three months. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


INFERIOR RAW MATERIALS 


Where a mill accepts delivery of corn 
or grain, knowing that it is inferior to 
the quality bargained for, can there be 
recovery against the seller of damages 
based on resulting poor quality of prod- 
ucts manufactured from the corn or 
grain? 

The law governing this question was 

laid down by the Minnesota supreme 
court in the recent case of Wavra vs. 
Karr, and the decision shows that such 
damages are not recoverable. 
’ In the course of its opinion, the court 
cites a decision of the Georgia supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Hen- 
derson vs. North Georgia Milling Co. In 
that case it appeared that the plaintiff 
sold a quantity of corn to defendant for 
milling purposes under a representation 
that the corn was of particular grade and 
quality. The corn delivered under the 
contract did not comply with the con- 
tract, being “wet, soggy, and unfit for 
milling.” ut with knowledge of that 
fact, defendant ground the corn into 
meal which subsequently spoiled. In 
plaintiff’s suit to recover the purchase 
price, the mill interposed a counterclaim 
for damages. The Georgia supreme court 
held that, since defendant mill accepted 
the corn with full knowledge of its condi- 
tion, it was not at liberty to grind it into 
meal, under a misdirected endeavor to 
lessen the damage and loss, “and then 
hold plaintiff liable for the disastrous 
results of the misadventure.” 

In the Minnesota case, which specific- 
ally involved the rights of a farmer who 
unsuccessfully sought to recover damages 
for loss in crops due to inferior seed, al- 
though he knew the seed was inferior 
when he sowed it, the court said: 

“Tt is well settled law, in this state and 
elsewhere, that a party who is subjected 
or exposed to injury from a breach of 
contract is under legal duty and obliga- 
tion to minimize and lessen his loss, and 
he can recover only such damages as he 
could not with reasonable diligence and 
good faith have prevented.” 

Under the reasoning of the courts, 
which is manifestly sound, if a seller of 
grain tenders a quantity which is obvi- 
ously inferior to that bargained for the 
buying mill’s recourse is to either reject 
the delivery, buy substitute grain of the 
contract quality elsewhere, and hold the 
defaulting seller liable for the cost above 
the price at which he agreed to sell, or 
to accept the proffered delivery and claim 
damages measured by the difference be- 
tween the values of the grain bargained 
for and that delivered. 

If, as decided by the Minnesota court, 
a farmer who knowingly sows inferior 
seed cannot recover damages based on 
inferiority of the crop grown therefrom, 
it must follow that, as decided by the 
Georgia court, a miller who knowingly 
uses inferior-raw products cannot recover 
from the seller damages based on the 
inferiority of the flour or other mill prod- 
uct manufactured from such raw prod- 
ucts. 

CHARACTER OF SHIPMENT 

Some time ago reference was made in 
The Northwestern Miller to the case of 
Clement Grajn Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Co., in which the Texas 
court of civil appeals decided that where 
defendant issued a bill of lading at Fort 
Worth in exchange for one covering a 
earload of corn shipped from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Sherman, Texas, without having 
actually received the car, the same having 
been diverted at Kansas City without de- 
fendant’s knowledge, and where the ship- 
ment became worthless through delay in 
transportation, defendant carrier was 
liable to an innocent holder of the ex- 
change bill of lading for the value of the 
corn. The destination under the exchange 
bill of lading was Temple, Texas. 

The court has now filed a supplemental 
opinion in which it amplifies the ground 
of the decision. Plaintiff claimed special 
rights as an innocent holder of the bill 
of lading so issued by defendant without 
having actually received the shipment, 
under a statute in force in Texas govern- 
ing intrastate freight. To avoid this posi- 
tion, defendant railway company con- 
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tended that the transportation contracted 
for from St. Joseph to Temple, as evi- 
denced by the original and the exchange 
bills of lading, was interstate in charac- 
ter, ahd therefore not governed by the 
Texas law. 

The supplemental opinion of the court 
is to the effect that, although as between 
the defendant carrier and the Walker 
Grain Co., from which plaintiff contract- 
ed to buy the corn, and which was a 
party to both bills of lading, the whole 
transit from St. Joseph to Temple should 
be regarded as interstate, the defendant 
was estopped to deny that, as to plain- 
tiff, the shipment was intrastate; plain- 
tiff having innocently relied upon the ex- 
change bill of lading as showing a purely 
domestic transaction: a shipment orig- 
inating at Fort Worth. 


A WAREHOUSING CONTRACT 

The Kansas supreme court has decided 
an appeal in favor of plaintiff in the 
case of Carlisle vs. Farmers’ Elevator & 
Business Association. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for breach 
of a contract by defendant “to weigh, 
dump, elevate and load into cars” any 
grain offered by plaintiff for that pur- 
pose for a compensation of three-fourths 
of one cent. per bushel. This contract 
was made in conjunction with the sale of 
an elevator by plaintiff to defendant. 

first ground of defense advanced 
by defendant was that the contract was 
unenforceable as being one-sided, in that 
there was no reciprocal obligation on 
plaintiff's part to deliver his grain at 
the elevator. This point was ruled against 
defendant, the supreme court holding 
that such a contract could be validly 
made as part of the consideration for the 
sale of the elevator by plaintiff at a 
stated price. 

The second point unsuccessfully sought 
to be made by defendant was that plain- 
tiff could not recover because he had not 
procured the necessary cars to load the 
grain he tendered. The contract was 
silent as to any mutual understanding on 
the question as to who should secure cars, 
but the supreme court inferred from the 
dealings between the parties as to grain 
which had been actually handled that de- 
fendant understood that the duty of ob- 
taining cars rested on it. 


WAIVING CONTRACT RIGHTS 


Where a contract is made for a sale 
of mill products to be delivered f.o.b. a 
distant point, is the buyer entitled to 
waive the benefits of the stipulation as to 
place of delivery and demand delivery at 
the place from which it was understood 
that the shipment would be made? 

This question is answered in the affirm- 
ative in an opinion handed down by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Lekas & 
Drivas vs. Albert Schwill & Co. 

Apparently this suit was brought to 
recover damages for non-delivery of 150 
tons of malt. The contract specified that 
delivery should be made “f.o.b. cars New 
York, lighterage free,” and that the buyer 
would furnish export license and steamer 
permits for the malt in time to enable 
the seller to “make shipments from Chi- 
cago.” 

Before arrival of the time for ship- 
ment, as extended, the buyer notified the 
seller that it waived the provision for 
delivery f.o.b. New York, lighterage free, 
and would accept delivery at the seller’s 
warehouse in Chicago. At the same time 
the buyer offered to pay the full pur- 
chase price; the contract having provided 
for payment on presentation of bill of 
lading. 

It seems that defendant, the seller, de- 
nied plaintiffs right to change the place 
of delivery without defendant’s assent. 
But the court says: 

“It is a fair intendment of the con- 
tract that shipment was to be made from 
Chicago, Ill, and the provision that de- 
livery was to be made f.o.b. cars New 
York, lighterage free, was to the advan- 
tage of the purchaser. By reason thereof 
the expense of freight and lighterage 
charges and the risks of transportation 
were to be borne by the seller. There- 
fore, when the plaintiff agreed to waive 
those provisions of the contract, he 
waived provisions for his benefit. The 
contract was not changed so that the 
defendant was required to do something 
different, but something less than was re- 
quired of it by the contract. It was 
competent for plaintiff to waive these 


SA pemnems and offer to accept delivery at 
An 


as to the necessity for the buyer 
furnishing export license and steamer 
permits, the court adds: 

“The only purpose of vor aac. export 
license and steamer permits had to do 
with transportation of the malt, and 
when the plaintiff waived the delivery in 
New York and assumed the burdens of 
transportation, the requirement that 
these should be furnished in time to 
enable the defendant to make shipments 
from Chicago had no further potency.” 

The case was presented to the court on 
a question as to whether the plaintiff's 
complaint stated a cause of action on its 
face. The opinion makes the following 
intimation as to a possible defense that 
might be affirmatively pleaded to defeat 
the suit: 

“The learned justice at special term 
suggested that it might be that the malt 
was not at Chicago, but at other points, 
where it would be more advantageous to 
the defendant to make deliveries, or it 
might be that a lower price was quoted, 
with the understanding that these goods 
were to be exported and not resold in 
this country. But, if such was the fact, 
those matters should be pleaded as a 
defense.” 


FREIGHT CHARGE LIABILITY 


One who ‘has but brief and intermediate 
ownership of a shipment of grain or flour 
while it is in transit is not liable to the 
carrying railway company for freight 
charges, holds the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, in the 
case of Bush vs. Wallingford Bros. 

Plaintiff sued as receiver of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Co. to recover the 
amount of an inadvertent undercharge on 
a shipment of grain from Green Moun- 
tain, Iowa, to Cedarvale, Kansas. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Green 
Mountain sold defendants a carload of 
corn, attaching draft to bill of lading, 
which was drawn to the company’s order 
with instructions to notify defendants. 
The draft was paid while the car was in 
transit, and defendants, having, in turn, 
sold the car to a mercantile company at 
Cedarvale, attached the bill of lading to 
a draft drawn on that company. This 
draft was paid and the bill of lading sur- 
rendered on arrival and receipt of the 
corn. 

Reversing a judgment in favor of the 
railway receiver, and holding that de- 
fendants were not liable for freight 
charges, the circuit court of appeals said: 

“It is true, as claimed by defendants, 
that they were not nominal parties to the 
contract of shipment. However, plaintiff 
insists that they were the real owners of 
the corn at the time the corn was shipped 
and the shipment contract made, and also 
were such when the shipment was deliv- 
ered; that the elevator company was their 
agent in making the contract of ship- 
ment, and the mercantile company in the 
receipt of the corn; that they are liable 
as undisclosed shippers, or as consignee 
taking delivery, or as owner of the ship- 
ment. In our judgment they were not 
undisclosed shippers (consignors), nor 
undisclosed consignees taking delivery, 
nor owners at the time either of the ship- 
ment or of the delivery. Their sole con- 
nection with the shipment was that they 
owned it for the brief period between the 
payment by them of the draft with bill 
of lading attached and the payment to 
them of a similar draft by the mercantile 
company. This ownership began and 
ended while the shipment was in transit. 
Only during that period had they any 
manner of control over the shipment. At 
any other time their wishes regarding the 
shipment could have been ignored by the 
railway, and they could have been treated 
by it as strangers to the shipment. Does 
such a brief ownership while the shipment 
is in transit give rise to. any obligation to 
pay the charges after delivery? 

“Such an obligation must be con- 
tractual. No express contract here in- 
volved carries such duty. There seems to 
be no reason for the law to raise such 
by implication. It is common knowled; 
that some commodities, particularly 
grain, are sold several times while in 
transit. It would be startling and up- 
setting to dealers in such commodities to 
ascertain that a fleeting, temporary own- 
ership of the grain in transit had cast 
upon each such owner a liability, which 
endured long after such ownership, to the 
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railway to pay the freight charges. There 
is no counterbalancing consideration in 
favor of the railway. It need not take 
the shipment until it has received the 
freight charge. It need not deliver until 
its charge is paid. If it chooses to rely 
upon credit, it is given that of the parties 
to the shipping contract, of the consignee 
to whom delivery is made, or of his as- 
signee to whom delivery is made, and of 
the undisclosed principals (including 
owner) of any of the above. . . . Thus 
the carrier is given every reasonable 
means of securing the -payment of its 
charges. It certainly is not necessary to 
extend the field for the protection of the 
carrier. To do so would interfere with 
the present orderly business methods 
worked out by practical business men and 
generally employed in a very large and 
important trade.” 


FREIGHT OVERCHARGES 


The Big Diamond Milling Co. has won 
a suit before the Minnesota supreme 
court.involving the right of shippers to 
recover freight overcharges on Minnesota 
intrastate shipments between May 31, 
1907, and July 21, 1913. 

During this period maximum freight 
rates established by the state legislature 


. in 1907 were suspended in their operation, 


pending a judicial determination as to 
the reasonableness and validity of the 
rates. The rates were sustained by the 
United States supreme court in June, 
1913, and on the 24th day of that month 
the railway companies issued a statement 
to the public announcing readiness to 
“immediately entertain properly support- 
ed claims for the period during which the 
rates were enjoined, and to make prompt 
payment thereof,” etc. 

Sept. 10, 1917, the milling company 
sued to recover overcharges made in 1907, 
1908 and 1909, and the defendant railway 
company, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, resisted liability on the ground that 
the claim was barred by the Minnesota 
six-year statute of limitations. The dis- 
trict court in St. Paul sustained this de- 
fense, but the supreme court has reversed 
the decision, holding that the public state- 
ment above referred to*constituted such 
new promise in writing to pay all valid 
claims as set the statute of limitations 
running anew from the date of the issu- 
ance of such statement. 

The higher court applies the general 
rule of law that a new promise in writ- 
ing made either before or after a debt 
is outlawed starts a new period of limita- 
tion within which suit may be brought. 
It is further held that the new promise 
need not specifically refer to the debt; it 
being sufficient that the promise identify 
the claim as one of a certain class. 


vaLiprty OF CONTRACTS 


The suit of Neola Elevator Co. vs. 
Kruckman, lately before the Iowa su- 
preme court, involved the question wheth- 
er defendant could relieve himself from 
liability in damages for failure to deliver 
a quantity of corn, as agreed, on the 
technical ground that the contract was 
invalid as being one-sided in its obliga- 
tions for performance. The question was 
decided against him. His contention 
rested specially upon a clause in the con- 
tract reading as follows: 

“If corn is not delivered within the 
time specified, the contract will be con- 
sidered open until Neola Elevator Co. 
notifies seller in writing that same is can- 
celed, Seller agrees not to refuse to de- 
liver on this contract in case it is impos- 
sible (on account of car shortage, em- 
bargo or breakdown in elevator) for 
Neola Elevator Co. to receive grain when 
tendered.” 

Affirming judgment in plaintiff’s favor, 
the Iowa court said: 

“For a contract to be mutual, an obli- 
gation must be thereby imposed upon 
each party to do, or permit something to 
be done, in consideration of the act or 

romise of the other. Unless both are 

und by the contract, neither will be 
bound thereby. Manifestly, an agree- 
ment in writing signed by the parties to 
be bound, by the terms of which one 
party buys, and the other sells, a definite 
quantity of grain, at a stipulated price, 
to be delivered at a certain place before 
a specified date, is supported by a good 
consideration and not void for want of 
mutuality... . 

“Contracts are not deprived of mutual- 
ity simply because one party thereto is 
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rivileges not given to the other. 

tions need not be equal.” 
pinion also reco the well 
settled rule of law that for delivery 
of goods by the seller may be extended 
by verbal agreement, although the con- 
tract of sale fixing the original delivery 
date was in writing. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


A decision affecting boards of trade 
and their members was handed down by 
the Minnesota supreme court. recently in 
the case of Melady vs. South St. Paul 
Live Stock Exchange. 

The gist of the decision is that plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover damages from 
either the defendant exchange or its 
board of directors as for wrongful sus- 
pension from membership in the ex- 
change, at least so far as concerns a 
board of trade organized under the Min- 
nesota statutes. 

The court holds that a board of di- 

rectors of a corporation so organized, 
when acting upon charges preferred 
against a member, is a quasi judicial 
tribunal, and that the directors, individu- 
ally and collectively, are protected by the 
general rule of law that an action for 
damages does not lie against one whose 
acts, howsoever erroneous or malicious 
they may be, were done in the exercise of 
judicial authority clearly conferred. 
“ And it is decided that if the directors 
of an exchange are not to be held re- 
sponsible for wrongfully finding a mem- 
ber guilty of uncommercial conduct, 
fining him therefor, and suspending him 
from membership for non-payment of the 
fine, there is no foundation upon which a 
claim for damages can be _ enforced 
against the exchange as a corporation. 


TERMINATING CONTRACTS 


An instance in which it was found to 
be proper to read grain exchange rules 
in connection with the wording of a sales 
contract was presented in the case of 
Cavers Elevator Co. vs. Droge Elevator 
Co., lately decided by the Iowa supreme 
court. 

Defendant contracted to sell plaintiff 
a quantity of wheat f.o.b. Council Bluffs 
for delivery by July 31, 1916. Partial 
delivery was made within that time, and 
some time later there was further deliv- 
ery, leaving 1,016 bus undelivered, when, 
about three months after the contract 
delivery date, plaintiff gave formal no- 
tice of cancellation and made a substi- 
tute purchase in the open market. Con- 
troversy then arose as to whether plain- 
tiff’s damages as to the undelivered quan- 
tity should be assessed, as claimed by it, 
with reference to market values when the 
substitute purchase was made, or, as 
claimed by defendant, when delivery was 
not completed within the time specified 
in the contract. 

The decision of the supreme court up- 
holding plaintiff’s contention rests on the 
facts that the sale was made “subject to 
Omaha . inspection,” and under 
agreement that if delivery should not be 
made when due, the seller reserved the 
right to cancel, or to extend, or to make 
a substitute purchase at its option, any 
loss resulting therefrom to be paid by 
the buyer. 

Defendant claimed that this last men- 
tioned clause required plaintiff to elect 
within a reasonable time whether it 
would cancel the contract, extend it, or 
make a substitute purchase. And, as 
throwing light on this clause, evidence 
was received by the trial court as to 
rules of the Omaha grain exchange to 
the following stated effect: Where grain 
is sold to arrive, Omaha terms, and 
there is no delivery within the specified 
time, the contract is to be regarded as 
open for the benefit of both parties until 
filled or until canceled notice in 
writing by the seller, or by notice to the 
buyer from the seller of cancellation un- 
less delivery be made by a certain date. 
Damage claims are to be adjusted on the 
basis of current market values applying 
when notice of cancellation is received. 

_ “The defendant insists strongly that it 
is not permissible to introduce evidence 
of custom to contradict a contract,” says 
the supreme court. “Without doubt this 
is a correct legal proposition. But no 
evidence of custom contradictory to the 
contract was received in this case. Such 
evidence was received only for the pur- 
pose of construing terms of the contract 
which might otherwise be deemed ambig- 
uous, We think that the rules of the Ex- 


the quoted clause of the contract... . 
Moreover, the defendant itself put this 
construction upon- the contract and de- 
livered 526 bus of grain some days after 
the expiration of the time limit. The 
rules of the exchange above quoted are 
entirely fair to both purchaser and sell- 
er. The general effect of them is to ex- 
tend the contract after the time limit 
and to keep it binding upon both parties 
until one notifies the other of his pur- 
pose to terminate the same. Under these 
rules and under the clause of the con- 
tract above quoted the plaintiff, as pur- 
chaser, continued Thacd to the defend- 
ant, as seller, to receive the undelivered 
grain at the contract price until Nov. 
4 [when plaintiff canceled]. If the mar- 
ket price had = below the contract, 
this rule would have operated in favor of 
the seller... . 

“We reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that by the terms of the contract it con- 
tinued in force after the expiration of 
the time limit until one party or the 
other terminated it by appropriate no- 
tice.” 

ASPECTS OF FREIGHT 

In the ‘recent case of United States 
vs. Swift, the United States circuit court 
of appeals had occasion to decide the 
following points of law relating to trans- 
portation of freight: 

A published tariff containing a clause 
permitting stopping in transit of freight 
billed at carload rates for partial load- 
ing or unloading, and a clause fixing $3 
as the charge per car for each “stop” 
where a car is “stopped off,’ do not 
make the extra charge of $3 applicable 
to unloading of freight in transit, where 
the car is not taken from the train. 

A shipper is entitled to rely up- 
on a fair and reasonable construction of 
tariff rules as published, unaffected by 
any contrary interpretation placed on 
such rules by tariff experts. “The public 
posting of tariffs will be largely useless 
if the carrier’s interpretation is to be 
dependent upon tradition and the arbi- 
trary practices of a general freight of- 
fice. A classification sheet is put before 
the public for its information. It is sup- 
posed to be expressed in plain terms, so 
that the ordinary business man can un- 
derstand it, and, in connection with the 
rate sheets, can determine for himself 
what can be lawfully charged for trans- 
portation.” 

“A shipper making shipments in car- 
load lots has the right to bill to a single 
consignee though the contents of the car 
may be intended for different individ- 
uals.” 


STOCK CANCELLATION DENIED 


In the case of Helberg vs. Eastern 
Iowa Flour Co. the Iowa supreme court 
has affirmed a decree of the district court 
at Cedar Rapids dismissing plaintiff's 
claim of right to a cancellation of shares 
of stock in defendant corporation, on it 
becoming insolvent. 

The suit proceeded upon a theory that 
the general manager of the company in- 
duced plaintiff to buy the stock through 
fraudulent misrepresentations bearing 
upon the value of the shares. But at 
the trial there was a direct conflict in 
the testimony on this point, and the su- 
preme court applies to the decree in de- 
fendant’s favor the well-settled rule of 
law that an appellate court. will not dis- 
turb a finding of fact made by a trial 
court on a matter as to which the evi- 
dence is directly conflicting. 


LIABILITY ON NOTE 


Because a mill which took a note from 
a distant debtor and which indorsed it 
over to a bank failed to note that the 
indorsement was made for collection pur- 
poses only, a lawsuit resulted in Missouri 
courts. 

The Craddick Milling Co., Grand View, 
Ind., took a note from a mercantile com- 
pany at Caruthersville, Mo., and sent it 
to a bank at that town with the indorse- 
ment» “Pay to the Pemiscot County 
Bank, Caruthersville, Mo. Craddick Mill- 
ing Company, by D. E. Craddick, Pres. 
& Treas.” The letter accompanying the 


note showed that it was sent for collec- 
tion, and the bank apparently obtained 
payment and remitted on it, without sur- 
rendering the note to the makers. 

The bank was placed in the hands of 
a receiver later on, and the receiver, find- 
ing the note, sued the makers and the 


milling company, as indorser, on it, on a 
theory that the note had become the 
roperty of the bank. But it is found 
by the P id, Mo., court of ap 
t the ce sufficiently established 
the fact that the note came into the hands 
of the bank for the purpose of collection 
only. The case was therefore decided in 
favor of defendants. 

The “moral” of this case is: When a 
note is sent to'a bank in a case like this, 
the indorsement should read, “Pay to the 
order of the Jonesville Bank for collec- 
tion.” 

SOME CONTRACT ANGLES 


Where a contract for a sale of corn 
was unconditional in its written terms, it 
was not open to the seller to excuse non- 
performance on the ground that the sale 
was made subject to a verbal understand- 
ing that delivery would not be obligatory 
alae the seller should be able to obtain 
cars to transport it. 

In reaching this conclusion in the re- 
cent case of Marshall Hall Grain Co. 
vs. P. H. Boyce Mercantile Co., the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals applied 
the trite legal principle that where a 
written contract purports to contain all 
of the essential terms of the agreement 
reached between the parties, it cannot be 
varied or contradicted by proof of some 
verbal agreement not embodied in the 
writing, in the absence of fraud or mis- 
take. 

In this case defendant seller sought to 
bring the claimed verbal agreement with- 
in an exception to the general rule above 
stated, by showing that the agreement 
was left out of the written contract 
through inadvertence. But the court 
holds that, by signing the contract with 
full opportunity to discover the omis- 
sion, defendant precluded itself from re- 
lying on this point. 

“The law is well settled in this state,” 
says the court of appeals, “that one who 
signs a contract is presumed to know 
and understand its terms, and a mere 
failure to read or inform himself of the 
terms, in the absence of fraud, is no de- 
fense.” 

Another point involved in the case 
turned on the question whether there was 
any sufficient written contract binding de- 
fendant to sell. The sale was verbally 
negotiated by plaintiff’s representative, 
and was confirmed by plaintiff in writ- 
ing. Defendant objected to the confirma- 
tion, and declined to sign it on the sole 
ground that it did not express the true 
agreement as to when the corn should be 
delivered. However, the papers were re- 
turned with a letter from defendant to 
plaintiff, asking that they be corrected 
and returned for signature. The correc- 
tion was made and the papers returned, 
but defendant did not sign. 

It is held by the court that the letter 
constituted a sufficient contract binding 
defendant to sell. The letter, read in 
connection with the proposed form of 
written contract, identified the essential 
terms of the sale, and this is all that is 
required to constitute a valid. written 
contract. 


PURE FOOD REGULATIONS 


In the late case of Cleveland Macaroni 
Co. vs. State Board of Health of Cali- 
fornia, the United States district court 
for the northern district of California 
made some important observations upon 
the validity of state food regulations. 

The plaintiff company unsuccessfully 
ney to enjoin defendant board from 
applying state regulations concerning the 
branding of f to noodles manufac- 
tured by the company and shipped into 
the state, on the ground that interstate 
transactions within the exclusive province 
of the federal government were involved. 

The goods involved were branded as 
“egg noodles,” and the state board threat- 
ened condemnation of them as being mis- 
branded, in that they were claimed to 


-contain but 2 per cent of egg, whereas 


the state law requires at least 5 per cent 
to avoid classification as “plain noodles” 
or “water noodles.” This standard is the 
same as adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the case 
of noodles shipped in interstate com- 
merce., 

The first point decided by the court is 
that, where goods packed in cartons are 
carried into a state in ng cases, and 
the cartons are removed from such cases 
by local retail dealers and placed on sale, 
the goods cease to be a part of interstate 








. in 
food and drugs act that interferes with 
the power of a state, after a product has 
become a part of its domestic commerce, 
to — the standard of purity which 
will entitle it to be sold under a certain 
brand or label. 

And it is decided by the court that the 
adoption by -a state of a standard of 
urity for food the same as established 
y the federal government is not ob- 
noxious, as amounting to a delegation of” 
legislative powers by the state to federal 
authorities. 

os of the objects and validity of 
state regulations, the opinion adds: “The 
provisions are evidently aimed at the 
protection of the inhabitants against de- 
ceit and misrepresentation as to the real 
character of the food presented for their 
er. and it matters not in this 
respect i e plaintiff's as 
claimed, healthful and Ps ngs a 
and free from deleterious matter. It is 
a question of requiring them to be la- 
beled and sold for what they really are, 
and not as something else.” 


NEAR CONTRACTS 


A typical transaction calling for appli- 
cation of the fundamental legal principle 
that acceptance of an offer creates no 
contract unless unconditional in its terms 
was involved in litigation disposed of re- 
cently by the Indiana appellate court. 

In this case the Corydon (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co. failed to make out a cause of 
action against the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co. for breach of agreement to 
sell a quantity of flour. The decision 
turned on the point that correspondence 
between the two companies fell short of 
showing -a final agreement on sale terms. 
Although the case has just been decided, 
the negotiations occurred in 1914 just 
after the breaking out of the war. 

Plaintiff, the Corydon mill, wrote the 
defendant Aug. 11 that it was in the 
market for from 500 to 1,000 bbls soft 
red winter wheat flour. Six days later 
defendant mailed a quotation for deliv- 
ery at Corydon within certain months, 
but “subject to your wire acceptance 
reaching us at once, and then only sub- 
ject to change of the market.” On re- 
ceipt of this letter, and the following 
day, the plaintiff wired instructions to ~ 
book 600 bbls “at price and shipping 
dates specified in your letter, . . . sub- 
ject to our inspection and approval of 
baking sample to be forwarded at once 
by you. Answer at once by telegram.” 

In a letter confirming this telegram, 
plaintiff stated that report would be made 
on inspection of the sample on its re- 
ceipt. The defendant immediately wired 
back: “Market three cents higher at ten- 
thirty; sending sample; if on receipt sat- 
isfactory, will try and trade on market 
basis.” Two days later plaintiff tele- 
graphed that the sample was satisfactory, 
and insisted on booking of 600 bbls at the 
originally quoted price “plus market ad- 
vance to date of receipt our order by 
you.” Confirmation Was requested but 
not given, and here the negotiations 
ended. = 

Determining that no contract was 
formed by this correspondence, the In- 
diana court says: “It is well settled that 
a valid contract may be made by corre- 
spondence, provided such correspondence 
contains a specific offer which is uncondi- 
tionally accepted. . - But care must 
always be taken not to construe as an 
agreement letters which the parties in- 
tended only as a preliminary negotia- 
tion. . . . No contract rang said to 
have beeri created between the parties 
where their minds have not agreed on 
one and the same thing. . . . 

“An examination of this correspond- 
ence clearly discloses that the negotia- 
tions were not finished. Plaintiff's order 
of 600 bbls flour, subject to inspection 
and approval of baking sample to be for- 
warded at once, was not an absolute and 
unconditional acceptance of the defend- 
ant’s offer, and before plaintiff sent its 
last letter [telegram] of acceptance, 
which, by the way, shows a variance as to 
the price, defendant had withdrawn its 
original offer, and then agreeing only 
that, if the baking sample was satisfac- 
tory, it would try to trade on a market 
basis. There was no acceptance by either 
party, and, such being the case, there 


was no contract.” 
A. L. H. Srneer. 












Mr, Miller: “My wife is so tender- 
hearted, she won’t whip the cream.” 

Mr. Smith: “That’s nothing; my wife 
won’t beat the carpets, and tears come in 
her eyes when the onions are skinned.” 

—London Opinion. 
* # 

A southern Negro came from Sunday 
service looking greatly pleased. 

“Dat sermon was sho’ a comfort,” he 
told his friend; “foh de pahson said dat 
heaben was flowin’ wid milk an’ honey. 
An’ if dey is honey dar, dey sho’ mus’ be 
bees, an’ whar bees is dey’s always water- 
millions in season—bless de Lord!” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Mother: “Now, Bobby, was it you who 
picked all the white meat off this 
chicken ?” 

Bobby: “Well, mother, to make a clean 
breast of it, I did.” —Life. 

2 = 

“Father, what is a traitor in politics 

“A traitor is a man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well, then, what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours?” 

“A convert, my son.”—Bridgeport Life. 

* * 


?” 


An absent-minded professor out of a 
job got one temporarily as a book agent. 

“Permit me to show you a new dic- 
tionary of the English language,” he said 
to a first man on whom he called. 

“But I don’t speak the English lan- 
guage,” impatiently responded the man, 
who happened to be a busy lawyer. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” hastily apolo- 
gized the absent-minded professor, as he 
backed out. —Boston Transcript. 

+ 6 


Cromwell’s skull used to be at Seven- 
oaks, and the old Duke of Cambridge, 
who had a trick of thinking aloud, was 
taken over to see it. “How small the 
skull is,” he remarked, “I should not have 
thought it would be so smalJ.” Then a 
minute afterwards he added thoughtful- 
ly, “Hum, taken when a boy, I suppose; 
taken when a boy.”—Japan Advertiser. 

* * 


In a certain case, where the charge was 
the theft of a watch, the evidence was 
conflicting. As the jury retired the judge 
observed that he would be glad to help 
in adjusting any difficulties that might 
present themselves to the minds of the 
jury. 

Eleven jurors filed out of the box. 
The man who remained wore an expres- 
sion of extreme perplexity. 

Observing his hesitation the judge said: 

“Would you like to ask me a question?” 

“Yes, Your Honor,” replied the juror 
eagerly. “I’d be very glad if you'd tell 
me whether the prisoner really stole the 
watch.” —Boston Globe. 

* om 

The Hindu babu hospital assistant had 
been taken to task for not keeping proper 
charts of the patients. Next day he pre- 
sented the following: 

8 a.m.—The patient’s life in low degree. 

10 a.m.—Life in sink. 

11 a.m.—Flit. 

1 p.m.—Flut. —Punch. 

“The man who makes good doesn’t 
wait for Opportunity to knock; he has 
the door wide open,” says an exchange. 
That’s the right spirit. The other day 
we heard a chap complaining because old 
Opp didn’t stick his toe in the door, like 
a book agent. —Boston Transcript. 


* * 
“Was Rome founded by Romeo?” in- 
quired a pupil of the teacher. 
“No, my boy,” replied the wise man; 
“it was Juliet who was found dead by 
Romeo.” —Tit-Bits. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In a small village in Ireland the mother 
of a soldier met the village priest, who 
asked her if she had had bad news. 

.’ she said. “Pat has been 


“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the priest. 
“Did you receive word from the War 
Office?” 

“No,” she said, “I received word from 
himself.” 

The priest looked perplexed, and said, 
“But how is that?” 

“Sure,” she said, “here is the letter; 
read it for yourself.” The letter said: 
“Dear Mother—I am now in the Holy 
Land.” —London Opinion. 

© * 

A Scotch minister once noticed a crowd 
of urchins clustered around a dog of 
doubtful pedigree. 

“What are you doing, my boys?” he 
asked, with fatherly interest. 

“Swappin’ lies,” volunteered one of the 
boys. “The fellow that tells the biggest 
one gets the pup.” 

“Shocking!” exclaimed the minister. 
“Why, when I was your age I never even 
thought of telling an untruth.” 

“You win,” chorused the urchins. “The 
dog’s yours, mister.” —Sketch. 

* + 

“No, sah,” said the aged colored man 
to the reporter who’d asked if he had 
ever seen President Lincoln. “Ah used 
to ’member seein’ Massa Linkum, but 
since Ah j’ined de African Methodist 
Church, Ah doan’ ’member seein’ him no 
mo’.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Some men,” said Uncle Eben, “goes 
fishin’ not so much foh de sake of de fish 
as foh de chance to loaf without bein’ 
noticed.” —Washington Star. 

* * 

Mrs. Murphy had received a cablegram 
from her son in India saying that he 
would be home shortly. She showed it to 
her neighbor, Mrs. Casey. 

“Wonderful quick things these tele- 
graphs, ain’t they?” said Mrs. Casey. 

“Quick ain’t the word for it; the gum 
ain’t dry yet what’s on the envelope.” 

—Dallas News. 
* * 

The junior partner was harried. 

“T shall have to get another typist,” he 
lamented. “Miss Take is continually in- 
terrupting my dictation to ask how to 
spell a word.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the senior partner. 
“That seems a great waste of time.” 

“It’s not that I mind,” responded the 
other. “But it’s so bad for discipline to 
keep on saying ‘I don’t know’ !”—Punch. 

+ * 

“How’s your husband getting along, 
Mrs. Fogarty?” 

“Well, sometimes he’s better an’ some- 
times he’s worse, but from the way he 
growls an’ takes on whin he’s better, Oi 
think he’s better whin he’s worse.” 

—Boston Transcript. 





Trend of Brazil’s Trade 

The United States, according to a re- 
port of the New York National Bank of 
Commerce, during the past five years has 
become the chief factor in Brazil’s im- 
port trade. In 1916, when Brazil’s total 
imports aggregated $247,000,000, the 
United States supplied commodities 
valued at $89,000,000. British shipments 
to Brazil amounted to $50,000,000, Ar- 
gentine $47,000,000, and France §$12,- 
000,000. 

In 1913 the United Kingdom led in 
exports to Brazil, supplying her with 
goods valued at $80,000,000 out of total 
imports of $326,000,000. Germany sent 
goods amounting to $57,000,000, the 
United States $51,000,000, France $32,- 
000,000, and Argentina $24,000,000. 





The Japanese Flour Market 

Quotations of flour and wheat are not 
showing any signs of depreciation, and 
the view is expressed that wheat will rule 
high until the next harvest. At present, 
it is possible for Japan to import wheat 
only from Australia, Manchuria, and 
Tsingtau. The Australian and Man- 


churian grain is inferior to the Japanese 


in quality. 

The Sino-Japanese treaty signed in 
September, 1918, provides, among other 
things, that China shall supply Japan 
with 100,000 tons of wheat annually, and 
up to Feb. 15 half that quantity had been 


imported. The consumption of wheat by 
various flour companies up to the begin- 
ning of July, when the crop of wheat is 
raised, will exceed 1,700,000 koku (8,702,- 
334 bus). 

The consumption of flour in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and other districts of eastern 
Japan last year averaged 300,000 bags 
each month, but since the beginning of 
the present year the demand exceeds 
500,000. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“W T W,”" in monogram; No. 111,323. 
Owner, W. T. Welisch & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco. Used on rice. 

“Encore”; No. 116,429. Owner, Sperry 
Flour Co,, San Francisco, Vallejo, Stockton, 
Fresno, Paso Robles and Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Tacoma, Creston and Spokane, Wash. 
Used on pancake flour. 

““Morbread”; No. 116,710. 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
wheat flour. 

“H, & B, Light Loaf’; No. 114,673. Own- 
er, Holmes & Barnes, Ltd., Baton Rouge, 
La. Used on wheat flour. 

“Fairy-flakes”’; No. 117,004. 
timore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co. 
corn flakes. 

“Saturno,” and design of planet; No. 115,- 
129. Owner, Jacob Rosenstein, New York. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Ace of Aces,” and picture of; No. 117,685. 
Owner, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills. Used 
on wheat flour. 


Owner, Fisher 
Used on 


Owner, Bal- 
Used on 





Exports for Week Ending July 19, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bbls bus 
New York.. 399,861 426,987 
Boston .... 147,000 
Philadelphia 214,000 
Baltimore.. 348,000 
Newp. News 
N. Orleans.. 
Galveston 
Montreal 


47,000 44,000 485,000 
84,000 

163,000 57,000 

112,000 


759,000 256,000 





84,000 838,958 
12,000 485,500 
47,000 497,274 

322,684 


Tots., wk.2,142,861 
Prev. wk...2,252,674 
U. K’gdom.. 508,000 
Continent ..1,634,861 
8S. and Ctl. 
America.. 
W. Indies .. 
Other coun- 
tries 


7,000 
12,000 


37,000 





Totals -2,142,861 84,000 838,958 1,162,987 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto *Same time 
July 19,1919 last year 
6,436,011 29,000 
1,821,465 388,000 
14,632,603 1,776,000 
239,255 773,000 
3,382,693 5,524,000 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbls 

Totals as wheat, bus. 

Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
*Incomplete. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to July 19, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c-—Output——,, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...14,702 13,335 1,451 985 
Duluth 953 996 oes vou 
Outside mills ..11,423 8,734 278 178 
23,065 1,729 1,163 


Totals 27,078 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER 
and a flour packer at good salary Ad- 
dress 2389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER; NEBRASKA 
mill, 200 bbls capacity; salary $80 per 
month, Address 2418, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man for North and South Carolina terri- 
tory. Address, stating experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected, Milling Com- 
peay, 418 Equitable Building, Baltimore, 








July 30, 1919 


WANTED—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

WANTED—SECOND MILLER, NIGHT 
run; Nebraska mill, 200 bbis capacity; sal- 
ary $100 per month. Address 2419, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 125-BBL 
Pplansifter mill; competent to take full 
charge if necessary; steady work, good 
wages. Walnut Milling Co., Walnut, Iowa. 











WANTED—GOOPD SECOND MILLER BY 
500-bbl Kansas milling concern; good sal- 
ary;. steady employment. Address 566, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


WANTED—AT ONCHE, FIRST-CLASS MILL- 
er, eight-hour trick, 1,500-bbl mill, at 
Detroit, Mich; good wages; references re- 
quired. David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR THIS 
northwestern territory; must be able to 
sell the goods; references required; state 
age and salary wanted. Address Polson 
Flour Mill, Polson, Mont. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED—A YOUNG 
man as second miller, capable of taking 
charge of a trick in a 1,000-bb! mill, situ- 
ated in the Hast; give experience, salary 
and reference. Address 2416, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR-MILL SALESMAN WANTED TO 
sell “‘Midget’”’ Marvel mills at remunera- 
tive salary; either young millers or mill- 
ing engineers of education and experience 
apply; the best opening for top-notch 
salesmen in the country. Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


ASSISTANT CHEMIST WANTED 


Large southwestern milling concern has 
opening in its laboratory for an assistant 
to the chemist; prefer a young man under 
30 who has energy, initiative and ability; 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
routine of a cereal laboratory and possess 
good judgment in the relative baking 
value, color and general grading of flour. 
Address 567, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


WANTED—GOOD, LIVE, YOUNG, ENER- 
getic flour salesman in eastern territory 
by a responsible interior northwestern 
spring wheat mill, which already has some 
established trade. Address, giving par- 
ticulars, 2390, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


We are in need of the services 
of an experienced flour sales- 
man to open up the Iowa ter- 
ritory; we want a man of proven 
flour sales ability, to whom we 
will pay a liberal salary; if you 
want to connect with a pro- 
gressive mill, having an excel- 
lent reputation for quality, and 
are a. keen, broad-calibered 
Salesman, address 2424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WANTED-—SALESMEN; SEVERAL HIGH- 
class salesmen for Chicago, Illinois and 
Indiana territory; salary or commission 
basis. Apply, giving full particulars and 
references, to “Territory Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For new 500-bb!1 flour mill; must 
be capable of installing ma- 
chinery and have thorough ex- 
perience in all branches of mill- 
ing, buying of wheat and blend- 
ing; give full details in confi- 
dence, age, past experience, 
present position; may become 
interested; output established, 
Address I.. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE FLOUR. SALES- 
man to represent spring wheat mill in 
Wisconsin; man who is capable of not 
only holding the trade but bringing in the 
business; give all particulars in first let- 
ter; age, references, salary expected and 
with firm connected. Address 2433, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RYE MILLER WANTED—NEW 100-BBL 
mill starting Aug. 1 in Chicago on rye 
flour wants head miller who understands 
rye flour milling and able to make ordi- 
nary mill repairs; reply, stating salary 
expected. Address “Rye Miller,”” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Bullding, Chicago, Ili, 








